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FDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Vhe Kditer will be siad te consider any WSS., photograpas, or sketches 
smebmilled mi, bul they shoulda é accompanied with stamped addressea 
envelopes for return if unsuitable, in 1s of loss ov injury Aé cannot hold 
An sei sesfonsible fer AISS., photovraphs, ov sketches, and publication in 
Country LiF m alone be faken as evidence of acceflance The name and 
adarvess of the ewne should be placed on (he ba of all pictures and ASS, 

7hose who sen photographs are requested to stale the pri reauired 
for sefrounction, otherwise when payment is tequested will be made at 
the usna. sates of Ih onurnal, Uniy the acta Prolog? ipraer or owner oat 


the copyright can be treated with 


7 he charg for wma Lsltle danouncements 1s 12 per tnch per 
suserlion, merrier Sha being 1ai/ ww wmcr, approximately 
48 words, for which th harge is Gs. per ftusertion Al livertise- 


ments must Oe prepati 


LORD AVEBURY’S 


| HELP NEEDED! 


ORD AVEBURY'S Bill gives new importance to the 
facts about the decrease of bird-life in Great Britain. 

Within the last few years Scotland has lost two of 

its most interesting birds ir tie forked-tail kite and 

osprey. Of the two, the kite was the first to become 

extinct, its doom being to a great extent brought about by the 
high value set on its feathers in the manufacture of salmon- 
flies; but the osprey was still nesting in one or two of its last 
strongholds in the Highlands at the beginning of the present 
century. In the Valley of the Royal Dee the kite at one time 
was very numerous, the nest being usually built on a_ high 
fir in the depths of some lonely forest. The osprey has, 
itis to be feared, sullered the same tate as the kite, although 
its extinction is a much later occurrence than that of the 
latter bird. On several of the wildest lochs of the High- 
lands it bred down to a year or two ago; but as far as 
we know there is not a single pair nesting in Scotland this 
season. It is owing to its migratory habits that the osprey 


has been banished from us. 


While at its nesting site it is, 
perhaps, fairly secure; but on the approach of autumn it 
moves South, and thus faces many more dangers than the 
golden eagle, which remains in its strongholds throughout the 
ycar and is now more than holding its own. In one instance 
a single osprey has lately returned every spring to a loch where 
there has been an eyrie almost from time immemorial, and the 
lact that it returns alone seems to point to a great scarcity 
of available mates. The eyrie in this case is on the ruins 
of an old castle, and in the old days used to be systemati- 
cally robbed by a certain notorious character. This individual 
used to swim across to the is'and on which the nest was built and 
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carry the eggs back in his cap. One season, when the spot was 
watched very carefully, 1t was thought he would be unable to 
cross to the island without being seen; but taking advantage of a 
wild night with heavy snow, he swam over unseen and actually 
touched the osprey, so dark and stormy was the night. 4 

Another noble bird of prey which is in great danger of 
extinction in many localities is the peregrine falcon. In many 
districts of Scotland, where not so very long ago it was fairly 
numerous, it has now been quite exterminated, or else is on the 
verge of extinction. Last season, in a certain county well suited 
to its needs, we knew of only three eyries, and on one of 
these the len peregrine was shot while brooding. The eyrie was 
placed well up the face of the rock, which had a magnificent 
outiook to the east, but to the west it was different, and a keeper 
at length, after several unsuccessful attempts, succeeded in 
shooting the bird as she was sitting very close on eggs about 
to hatch. The first time we visited the eyrie the iird sat 
close and was quite fearless, flying around us and calling 
incessantly ; but the second time she behaved quite differently, 
and even before we were in sight of ber she had slipped off 
the nest and was ready on the edge of the ledge to take flight 
at any moment. As we rounded the side of the rock we hada 
splendid view of the peregrine outlined against the sky and 
poised ready for flight. We were rather astonished at this 
change in her behaviour, but a freshly-fired cartridge lying at 
the loot of the rock showed clearly the reason for her increased 
wariness. One would have imagined that the grouse would 
have avoided the vicinity of the peregrines’ eyrie, but evidently 
the falcons went far afield for their prey, as even under 
the shelter of the rock grouse were quite numerous, and 
one was sitting on her nest not t1ooyds. away. Tie 
raven must also, unfortunately, be numbered among our 
vanishing birds. ‘Time was, and that not so very long ago, when 
it nested in many districts of England, but the greed of the 
collector has banished it from many of its erstwhile haunts. Not 
content with a single egg, the so-called collector must needs 
remove the whole clutch, and only this season a_ certain 
individual wrote, saying he had secured an unusually fine clutch of 
six raven’s eggs from one of the ravens’ last strongholds. 
In Aberdeenshire this bird has ceased to exist as a nesting species. 
On the lower moorlands the dotterel has been exterminated; 
but it is gratifying to be able to state that at some of their 
nesting haunts on our highest mountains they are holding their 
own. Feathers of the dotterel-—known not without reason as the 
“ foolish dottere! ’—are always in great demand for their value in 
making trout-flies, and this has a good deal to do with thei 
scarcity at the present day. Unfortunately, unlike their 
near relations the golden’ plover, they migrate South 
at the approach of winter, and do not return till well 
on in May, so during their migrations North and South 
they have to risk many dangers. In May they are occasionally 
seen in the Midlands tor a short time, during their journey to the 
North, but as far as we know they are not known to nest either 
in England or Wales, though not very long ago they were 
fairly numerous inthe Lake District. The dotterel is one of the 
latest birds to begin to nest, and eggs are rarely found until 
the month of June. 

The last bird to be mentioned here as a vanishing species 
is the lesser tern; but in this case, if anything, their numbers 
have increased slightly during the past two years owing to 
the fact that some of their haunts have been careluily 
guarded. In Scotland there are only two colonies of the 
little tern, and one at least was in great danger of extinction 
a couple of years ago; but then the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds took the matter in hand, and, 
with the consent of the proprietors of the ground, stationed a 
watcher on an eminence overlooking the colony. The local 
constable is a keen ornithologist and proved of very great assist- 
ance to the watcher. Previous to this a certain collector bo.isted 
of having taken over seventy eggs from the colony, and as there 
were at most from twenty to thirty pairs of lesser terns nesting, he 
must have pretty well cleared out the colony. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


A PORTRAIT of Lady Montgomerie is our frontispiece this 
A week. Lady Mentgomerie is the elder daughter of the Earl 
of Stair, and her marriage to Lord Montgomerie, eldest son of the 
Earl of Eglinton and Winton, took place at St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, on Monday last. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 


; 


of readers tf they would forward tre corresbondence at once to him, 
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IR REDVERS BULLER, whose death, after a short 
illness, took place during Monday night at his home, 
The Downes, near Crediton, laid himself open to a 
great deal of criticism in his time, but no one evet 
denied that he was a warm-hearted and _ patriotic 
soldier. His faults lay all on the side of humanity, and _ it 
is to his everlasting credit that his men loved and believed in 
him. His career was long and brilliant. His father was 
member of Parliament for Exeter at the time of the first Reform 
Bill, his mother a Howard, niece of the twelfth Duke of 
Norfolk. Ilis first active services were performed in China, 
where he was associated for the first time with the present 
Lord Wolseley. He accompanied the same General to the 
Red River in 1870, and in the Ashanti Expedition he was 
one of Lord \Wolseley’s staff officers. In 1879, in the Zulu 
War, he won the Victoria Cross. During the course of a 
reconnaissance, he was surrounded by a large number of Zulus, 
who wiped out his men, one by one, with their assegais, Captain 
D'Arcy being the first to fall. Buller placed his subordinate on 
the back of his horse and galloped into safety with him. He 
returned to the fray, and performed a similar service for Lieu- 
tenant lI’ veritt, and once more dashed in and saved the life of a 
wounded trooper. During the Egyptian War he had charge of 
the Intelligence Department, and was knighted for his services 
at the end of the campaign. During the Soudan Expedition he 
was second in command under Sir Gerald Graham, and fought 
at El Teb and Tamai. His more recent career in South Africa 
is public knowledge. Besides being a great soldier, Sir 
Redvers Buller was a notabie landowner, taking the liveliest 
interest in his tenantry, and performing with care and assiduity 
all the duties that devolve on a country geutleman. 

Much food for reflection is supplied by the results of 
the tornado that on Monday evening destroyed many of the 
finest trees in the famous chestnut avenue in Bushey Park. 
The tornado itself was an exceptional occurrence, and of 
a kind more familiar in the United States than in this country ; 
but at the moment we are rather concerned with its effect on 
the avenue. Generations ago landscape gardeners and others 
delighted in planting avenues, and many of those which 
survive remain the delizht of all lovers of the beautiful. 
It is obvious that ‘“time’s wasting finger” and the various 
accidents to which trees are liable in the course of years must 
ultimately tend to destroy and obliterate these beautiful rows of 
trees, because the truth is that, though they are ever exposed to 
the vicissitudes of fortune, no one, or scarcely anyone, thinks of 
planting to make good vacancies caused by misadventure. ‘The 
famous Ladies’ Mile near Henley-on-Thames will occur to many 
as a Case It) point; but there are many other famous avenues 
throughout the kingdom that have been brought to the verge of 
ruin, and those on whose property they stand should ever be on 
the look-out to make good by fresh plantings what is being 
destroyed. \We have inherited these beautiful avenues from our 
forefathers, and we owe it to posterity to hand them on at least 
as good as they were when we received them. 





Never did a small stranger excite more general joy and 
satisfaction at his appearance than did the baby Earl of Arundel, 
who was born at Arundel Castle on Saturday night. His father, 
the Duke of Norfolk, holds the hereditary title of Earl Marshal 
and Chief Butler of England. He is a great estate-owner and 
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has acted a conspicuous part in the public life of his time. He 
is also one of the most deservedly popular men in the United 
Kingdom. When we add to this the affecting circumstances that 
spoilt the happiness of his first marriage—for everybody knows the 
story of the feeble son who died at twenty-two, of the grie!-stricken 
mother who passed away before her offspring, and the Duke's 
disappointment and refusal to marry again as long as his child 
was alive—it will be readily’ understood that on this ovcasion a 
sentiment of more than ordinary strength is evoked in the 
popular mind. It was disappointing to him no doubt when the 
first child of the present marriage proved to be a girl, but ail 
the greater is the satisfaction with which the birth of a son has 
been greeted. “The Duke, as a land-owuner, as a civic magistrate, 
as Postmaster-General, as a volunteer in the South African 
Army—in fact, in every position which he has been called upon 
to fill—has won the love and respect of his fellow-men, and that 
is the main reason why the present event is accepted as one of 
importance to the people of this Empire. 

Derby Day of 1god is likely to be long remembered in the 
annals of the yvreatest classic race in the world. On Tuesday 
night the first favourite was Norman III., freely backed at 
6to 1. Mountain Apple was in tar demand at 13 to 2, while 
Sea Sick II., Perrier and Sir Archibald all commanded support 
at prices varying from 8torto rotor. But the winner was 
found in Signorinvetta, a horse that stood on the previous night 
at the extraordinary price of 110 to 1. None of the tavourites 
was placed. The journalism in connection with the Derby was 
very extraordinary. It was not till 3.21 that a start was made, 
and yet newspapers containing the result were selling in the 
Strand at half-past three. This meant that the newsboys 
were on tue street three or four iminutes after the result was 
known. 


THK SLAVE OF AHMED-BEY. 


Long ago in the city of Constantine, 
To the great white pa'ace of Ahmed-Bey 
They brought a young slave of sorrowful mien 
Who painted these frescoes we see to-day 


“When thy work is done thou shalt go hence-—frec!” 
His captor said, and the artist hand 

Drew Masr and Jeddah, the storm-swept sea, 
The sun-blanched Mosque mid the wide white sand. 

Slave, as vou worked dil vou dream of the road 
Through the golden gates of El-Kantara 

Where the camels pass with their heavy load 
Towards your home in the far Sahara? 


And when sour guerlon at last was won, 
Were you glad to go forth to the forest green, 
To the desert scorched by the southern sun, 
Beyond the rent rocks of Constantine? 


When your chains were loosed, and they said “Go free,” 
Did you hasten out to the waiting worl.l 

To mountain and city, and shining sea, 
Where the ships go forth with their sails unfurled - 


Did you never dream, when the road was hard, 
And the way of freedom a lonely way, 

Of the peaceful days in this old courtyard 
When vou were the captive of Ahmed-Bey ? 


lor we who are prisoners, one and all, 
May come to learn that the keenest pain 
Belongs to the day when we heard the fall 
Of the riven fetter and loosened chain. ° 
ISABEL, CLARKI 


Some time ago we referred in a leading article to the drainage 
of the well-known marsh between Aldeburgh and Thorpe. A 
visitor who has been staying at the latter place complains 
strongly that the occasion is being seized by boys to destroy 
the nests of the large number of birds that breed on the 


marsh. They take every egg to sell. Our correspondent says: 
“We met some one day with eight eggs and the same boys next 
morning with eighteen. They said they were to eat, but they 


were none of them plovers’; they were redshanks’, coots’ and 
snipes’. They nest chiefly in a fen across the railway 
line from ‘Thorpe, and there is a_ notice there that the 
birds may not be shot, but there are no_ steps’ taken 
to prevent this destruction of eggs, and all the boys of 
the place go there every Sunday, Most of the birds would 
only rear one brood in the season in any case, and under these 
circumstances I do not think the snipe would manage to rear any 
at all. !t is a great pity if nothing can be done about it. There 
is often an unnecessary fuss about the destruction of a few 
common birds which are doing agriculture a great deal of harm, 
while there are any number of rare birds being destroyed there. 
The boys also take all the reed-buntings’ eggs. [appily there are 
several sorts of birds nesting there which they are not clever 
enough to find.” Such a story adds very greatly to the regret with 
which lovers of natural history regard the drainage of the Fens, 
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Phe beautiful May of which we have now witnessed the close, 
las produced a revolution in the prospects of those engaged in the 
wl =«=Perheps the gardener has the more reason 


~ 


cultivation o 
ps the best and most profit ible of truit 


‘ 

crops, the appie, ha had a late but fine season ol bloom, Lhe 
fruit has now set well and the crop promises to be one of the 
very largest of recent years, an ellect which encourages not 
only t e who row for the market, but opens up wide 
prospects of cider - making. Piums do not offer the same 
prospect; but growers | a surfeit of them last year, when there 
were so many that it was impossible to obtain good prices, and 
thnousa of bushels were left to rot on the ground. On the 
hay-fields and where the corn grows the good effect of the fine 
weather is equally visible; meadow-grass 1s coming on apace, 
and ts re thes vords are read the click of the hay utter will 
be heard in the land. After wintering very badly the wheat has 
picked up wonderfully within the last few weeks, and should the 
remaining mor of the summer be at all comparable with May, 
the harvest ought to be a most satislactory one. 


\t the end of May the position of the cricket teams engaged 
in the imter-county competition begins to assume a definite 


shape. Three counties (Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Sussex) 
showed too per cent. of winnings, but th: first mentioned held 
the most advantageous place, because it had played more games 
than the others, and won more, while Notltliguait tias siice veeu 
beaten. No doubt the order will undergo many changes before 
the end of the season, but it is satisfactory to find the champions 
and the ex-champions holding their own. The later matches 
have been more interesting than those that came earlier, although 
the number of centuries scored this year is not extraordinary, 
compared with th of previous years Phe bat will come to its 
own again if the fine weather holds. Some of the counties 


Kent ¢ spe ially are hand apped at the be ginning of the season, 
because they cannot obtain the services of their best players. 
lhis is unfortunate in the case of the county named, because it 
has already led to the loss of one out of the two matches played, 
so that Kent cannot, at the end of the season, attain the coveted 
position of too percent. At the time of writing tour counties 
have not succeeded in winning a single match, Hampshire and 
Gloucestershire having lost the first two they played and 
Warwickshire and Derbyshire the first four. This means a loss 
of ground which can searcely be recovered later on in the 
season, even by the most brilliant play. 


\t the meeting of Hunt secretaries at Tattersali’s the othe 


ay under the presidency of Mr. G. B. Witts, the honorary 
retary for the Cotswold Hunt, steps were taken to discourage 


the purchase of young foxes. The trade in these animals has 
brought into existence a special kind of poacher. It is in May 
wd June that he plies his craft. No doubt he has many methods, 
but one of the easiest and simplest is to mark the stronghold in 
which the vixen and her cubs are concealed. The little creatures, 
which at this period of their lives are as playful as kittens, are 


in the habit cf going out in the early morning to entertain 
the young grass and corn. ‘The poacher place 


themselves amd 
a bag within the earth, and then with his mongrel hunts the cubs, 
obtaining them in the easiest manner poss ble, provided no game- 
keeper be about. The only way to check this proceeding is 


that which has been recommended by the secretaries of the 
various Ilunts, namely, to refuse to buy foxes under any 
circumstances whatever. Correspondence was read with a 


73. 6d. each; these 


he was in the habit of retailing at more than double the price. 


dealer who was willing to purchase cubs at 


It can easily be imagined that the German pastors found 
more than a common interest in their visit to England 
Between Great Britain and Germany there has for centuries 
been an interchange of thought which has gone on apart from, 
ind in despite of, political differences. We must look for the 
explanation of this in great part to the Reformation. Wycliffe 
was the forerunner of Luther, and Luther sowed the seeds 
which were reaped during the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
not for us here to touch on the religious question; but 
alike in Germany an! in this country the Relormation 
produced a freedom of intellect that will be sought for 
in vain among those nations which remain Roman Catholic. 
Freed from the trammels of authority, our thinkers and 
men of letters of the Elizabethan period took many new 
flights of fancy into regions that hitherto had been unexplored. 
Those are not altogether fanciful who trace the greatness of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries to the enlargement of mind 
produced by changes made in the reign of Henry VIII. They, 
in their turn, became an inspiration to Lessing, Schiller and 
Goethe, and the cther great Germans of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. These again reacted upon Carlyle 
and other men who laid the foundations of much English thought 
ol the present day. 
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Had the Nineteenth Century not been delayed in publication 
during the time when our review of the June magazines went 
to press, it would have been a great pleasure te devote som 
space to the exceptionally attractive article which Lord Eshe: 
contributes on General Gordon, whom he knew in the years 
between 1850-84. He describes him asa “queer figure with a 
loose comforter round his neck” and a not by any means gocd 
hat tilted back on bis head. There was a cigarette eternal'y 
between his lips. This tells us much more than the usu] 
photograph of Gordon, which is simply a_ face beneath a 
turban. The writer, at least, never made anything more out 
of it; and Lord Esher, in confirmation of that, says that 
he would have passed unnoticed except for his eyes, which 
were of that peculiar steel-like blue common to enthusiast 
natures. lle describes his talk as being as fresh as a spring 
morning, full of humour, while his language is likened to that of 
the Book of Genesis. He smoked cigarettes continually, and 
Lord Esher quaintly remarks that religion was as much a part of 
his daily life as smoking cigarettes. Much that is curious ts told 
of Gordon's politics, how he was devoted to the cause of India, 
believed in a strong army, and thought of an agreement with 
Russia long before the present Convention was dreamt of ; and 
of Egypt he makes the pregnant remirk: “ Do not take Egypt; 
keep a grip over it, and give its people free institutions, first 
breaking up its wretched crew of an army. Do not annex it. 
You only weaken yourselves in doing so; but do not let others 
interfere with your policy there.” It is an excellent paper, that 
gives us «a pleasant impression of General Gordon and does 
infinite credit to Lord Esher. 


THE LILAC TREE. 


O! that’s the blackbird calling, 
As he would never cease, 

Hlis song of “Lilac! lilac!” 
Among the lilac trees. 


From out the purple clusters 
His happy music rings, 

Sull falling, rising, falling, 
And this is what he sings: 


“QO, dew among the branches 
And on the orchard wall, 
And O! the lilac, lilac, 
The lilac over all!” 
So falling, rising, felling, 
The music has ics will, 
And though the world forgets him, 
O! we'll remember still. 


Still we shall hear him calling 
When Spring and youth are fled, 
And with the lilac season 
The lilac bloom is dead. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


A number of proposals ave on foot to exten: the planting with 
timber the Black Country of Lancashire, and those who have had 
the fortune to go along the neglected district where coal-mining 
once was carried on will not view the -proposal with disfavour. 
Nature possesses a singular power of recuperation and of pro- 
ducing beauty out of ugliness. The great heaps of rubbish that 
used to arise beside the coal-mines are gradually covered with 
green vegetation. Even the houses where the pitmen lived are 
‘*mossed” and * lichened” till they themselves appear to be parts of 
a pretty landscape. ‘The very mouths of the pits and the ventilating- 
holes have become the homes of innumerable ferns, while self- 
sown conifers are springing up every where and making a beautiful 
and pleasant land of what was once a scene of desolation. 
Anyone going to the district round Aberdeen where the granite 
quarries are worked will find that something of the same kind 
has taken place there, except that the proprietors of the ground in 
this case have assisted Nature by planting trees, many of which now 
have reached maturity and are being hewn down and sold in 
Aberdeen, where there is a considerable demand for this class of 
wood for the purpose of making fish boxes and barrels. The 
landlords, seeing how profitable the experiment has been, are 
replanting, and the fact ought to be a great encouragement to 
those who are contemplating a simi'ar treatment of the waste 
places in the Black Country. 


Probably we may say, without being at all “too previous” 
in the announcement, that a fine site in the nature of an open 
space is on the poimt of being acquired, by the National Trust 
for the Preservation of Places of Beauty and Historic Interest, at 
Crockham Hill. ‘This eminence, situated in Kent, gives com- 
manding views over the beautiful country of the Forest Ridge of 
Sussex and away towards the South Downs beyond. The 
Trust is already in possession of a small tract of land on the hill, 
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and the portion which it is now proposed to transfer to it consists 
of some eight or nine acres. The total sum required for its 
purchase 1S £15,000, ot which, at the moment of writing, we 
understand that £1,150 has been subscribed. So fine a play- 
ground for the people should not be Jost through failure to 
procure the very small balance still wanted. 

In a season so backward as this it is not to be expected that 
many people will eat the gooseberry-tart which is supposed to be 
the statutory dish for Whit-Sunday. In the meantime, some 
rather serious news is to hand concerning gooseberries, namely, 
that the American gooseberry miidew has made its appearance 
“in the summer stage,” in which it 1s reported to be exceedingly 
infectious. The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has a leatlet 
on the subject which ought to be in the hands of every grower ot 
gooseberries, and can be obtained gratis by writing to the Board 
at 4, Whitehall Place (the letter need not be stamped). It is par- 
ticularly recommended that all gooseberry bushes in the districts 
affected by the mildew be sprayed according to the directions 
given in the leaflet, and it is incumbent on growers no less for 
the safety of others than for their own to see that this is done. 


It we may judge by the experience of the river which is 
probably the earliest for the May-fly in Great Britain, the 
Kentish Stour, the present May-fly season is likely to be of that 
exasperating nature which the angler sometimes describes as 
“catchy "—though the catchiness does not refer to his ability to 
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ry SHE Thames 
has its 
beauties, 
and they are 
may. It is pos- 
sible that these 
beauties or thei 
complement, 
viewed from the- 
vantage ground o! 
the Embankinent, 
may seem pale, 
almost impercep- 
tible. For, from 
the Embankment, 
to none but a pre- 
judiced eye could 
the river appear 
other than muddy, 
sluggish and un- 
prepossessing 
Probably once, 
even here, before 
the hand of man 
defaced the 
environment of 
Nature by ugly 
warehouses, dock- 
yer’s and smug 
hovels, was 
beauty; that day 
ispast. Yet there 
is a romantic 
fascination in this 
portion of the 
river between 
Westminster 
Bridge and the 
sea which seizes 
both imagination 
and heart. l’or 
history has been, 
and will yet be, 
made here. Many 
and strange ves- 
sels bring curious 
and costly trea- 
sures in their 
holds to us, and 
men and women 
from other lands 
here first make 
definite note of us 
and our land. 
The craft of a 
river is its life, 


and the craft of IW.A F. Hensler. THE WIND IN 
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catch the fish—rather the contrary. In these “catchy years, 
when the May-fly does not “hatch out,’ as we say, with any steady 
regularity, the trout do not seem to realise very fully the banquet 
which is ready for them, and do not come on the feed at the fly 
with that lustful appetite that they exhibit in years when the 
supply of fly is more assured. The consequence to the angler is 
disappointment. On most rivers, however, the so-called May- 
fly is a June fly really, so there is still time to hope that it may 
behave itself properly in most of its haunts. 


The trawlers are getting into trouble again. There was a 
time when there seemed to be no doubt in the minds of line- 
fishermen that the trawlers injured their industry enormously by 
scratching at the ova at the bottom of the sea. A better know 
ledge of the life history of fishes has removed some at least of 
that apprehension, and among fishermen the most crying evil 
imputed to the trawler is the appearance of the foreign vessel 
using its trawl unchecked in waters forbidden to the native 
trawler. The hard case of the Moray lirth is one particularly 
in point. Now the outcry against the sins of the trawler is 
becoming more and more insistent from the trans-Atlantic cable 
companies, which aver, no doubt truly, that their cables are 
broken again and again by trawlers fifty miles or so from the 
Irish shore. Considering the distance from land and the many 
difficulties of bringing home the crime (if it can be rated so) to 
the right offender, it is evident that we have here a puzzle of 
which the solution will take a great deal of finding. 


THE THAMES. 


the Thames is as 
varied in character 
as were the colours 
ol Joseph's coat, 
Here are gathered 
together vessels ol 
every description 
and almost every 
country—-great 
merchantmen, 
massive liners, 
trim schooners. 
Among them, 
creeping it might 
almost be said 
with stealth, or 
labouring heavily 
before the wind, 
come craft of a 
peculiarly pictur 
esque and yet un 
assuming — order. 
They possess no 
beauty in them 
selves, yet make 
for beauty in the 
heterogeneous and 
yet always grace 
ful composition of 
an attractive pic- 
ture which the 
river offers us. 
They are ugly, 
they are ungainly, 
in nine cases out 
ot ten they are 
dirty, and yet they 
appeal to the eye, 
to that strange 
quality that finds 
a beauty in ugli 
ness. Of the 
manifold shapes 
aud colours” on 
the river, there is 
none of such 
subtle charm in 
oddity as that. of 
the river barge. 
These barges 
periorm various 
functions; there 
are those among 
them that sel]dom 
penetrate beyond 
the mouth of the 
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are they in coaling vessels, in 
Others, 
laden with 
met 
chandise, proceed up the rivet 
to Readiny, Oxford and various 
towns on the Trusting 
to sails and tugs in the 


parts of the 


unlading merchandise. 


} 


again, themselves 


timber, coal and other 


banks. 
| wider 
river, the y have re- 
course to horse-power later as 


it narrows, and, incidentally, 
London is 
claims ot the 


charm are 


beauties; for, as 
abana ned, the 
Thames to made 
maniiest, 

Rich 
breaking right 
left, unfold them- 
elves; the wir is pierced with 
birds: the 
have shaken out 


meadow-lands 


away to and 


gradually 
the song ol willows 
their 
varment of delicate green. 
They droop to the water's edge 


summer 


form and colour 
trees 


ina beauty of 
lew other can challenge. 
There are forget-me-nots on 
pink- 

and 


and 


the hanks, dog-roses, 
flushed, on the 
cuckoo-flowers on 
on ditch. These flower-sown 
ditches of the Thames Valley, 
showered in the fallen petals of 
May spiked 
the crisp leaves of the 

white iris, are exquisite, 
From mirk and dust to this! 
Dark, sinister, mysterious, from 


hie dges, 


meadow 


flower, and with 
purple 


and 


the port of London they come, 
these upon the 
river's bosom and yet strike no 
note to di sipate the day's 


liness, 


river barges, 
love 


Out in the open, in the boat's 


it 
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stern, the mother and child sun-bonneted, happy and content, 


the woman perhaps swabbing the sides with her mop, dipping 


LIKE 


BATS 
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it in the flowing water, sending 
sparkling drops flying as she 
shakes it to and fro. Within, 
in the diminutive cabin, is the 
tiny home consisting of one 
apartment, tidy and clean, or 
not, as the woman may ceter- 
mine. Here are the house- 
hold’s gods. Upon the towing- 
path the father, cracking a lazy 
whip; the son and heir of seven 
summers astride the off horse, 
shouting his delight. The jolly 
bargee ! Perhaps. For the 
quarters are restricted, a littie 
dark, a little airless. Some- 
times the weather is inclement 
and the long day lags. But 
there is always the towing-path 
for the man to stretch his legs 
upon; and for the woman the 
little cabin to be put to rights, 
the children’s cries to be 
appeased. 

And the craft is pictur- 
esque. Yes, it is that always, 
even though the woman niay 
not know it, has never cast a 
thought to it; and the man 
may call it naught but “that 
there old hulk.” They labour 
up the river, against the flow; 
and always, there is the return 
journey which is easier, the 
man muses, and London 
Bridge. Other craft meet and 
pass them, or follow at thei 
stern. They help to pass the 
time. Then there are brief 
halts called at the locks they 
must negotiate on their course. 
The while the great gates are 


opened and closed, and _ the 


water rushes out like some wild creature imprisoned, there is 
the lock-keeper to be interviewed as to the incidents of his 
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days since last they passed his way. Each lock is a land- 
mark and a break in the monotony of life. Occasionally the 
man is lent an old paper; they read it at nights when the 
lights are lit. The children are asleep then, and the evening 
is warm. The swish of the water along the barge’s black 
sides and the half-smothered twitter that comes from the hedge- 
rows alone break the silence. Now and then a cow lows, or a 
dark shape comes to the river’s bank to drink in the twilight. 
But they are glad when the prow noses towards London again, 
when they are turning back upon their tracks, when the hedge- 
rows grow dusty, sparse, gap-riddled, when they gradually 
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disappear and the river widens, and houses and warehouses, 
great cranes and piles of merchandise line the banks once 
more, 

To the man and the woman the ugliness is beautiful. They 
glide in among the other craft; heavy, porpoise-like, they fit into 
the picture; they are lost in it; one among many. ‘There is 
naught to remind them of those other scenes of which they have 
been a part, nor do they seek to recall them, moved by longing. 
A great barge looms up upon their left. It is the barge manned 
by the woman’s brother. With sails flapping it sweeps into 
their ken like some great bat spreading its wings in the twilight, 
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Beyond and around are others of its kind. The womans eye: 
rest upon it eagerly, and with an almost envious light in them. 
The face of the man who leans over tie side is coal-stained, 
black as ebony. His craft labours from vessel to vessel laden 
with coal. He calls out cheerily, * You looks a bit burnt, ’Liza. 
How’s the kids? ”’ 

She answers, “ Fairly. 
in our own place agen.” 
shrill voice. 


Dessay they'll pull up now we be 

lhere is an optimistic ring in her 

The wind catches his sails and he tacks strategically. He 
shouts, * There ain’t no place like Lunnon.” 
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The man says to the woman, with a nod in the direction of 
the other, “Some folks has all the luck.”” But his voice betrays 
the same buoyant quality as that which will not be suppressed 
in her own. 

She goes into the cabin to fetch the child and show it the 
bridge at the Tower. It cannot understand; but what matter ? 
Some day it will. There is a bunch of daisies that have been 
set In a teacup on the table. She stumbles against it as she 
stoops to lift the child. <A little rivulet of water runs across the 
table, and the daisies are strewn upon the floor. She gathers 
them together and steps outside with the child on her arm. She 
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tosses the wilted blossoms over the side. The child stretches 


er slim neck and watches them float down with the tide, 


holding out her hands to them, gurgling her delight. The 
woman's eyes follow them, too. ‘ Littering up the place,” she 
says to the man. RacHet HArTMAN. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


© linger among the memories of our immediate fore- 
fathers is one of those occupations which combine 

sadness and pleasure. The imagination is stirred by 
recollections of deeds that have been achieved and 
manners and customs that have passed away; but the 
landscape is, as it were, overarched by that pensive cloud which 
is brought into being by the vivid consciousness of the evanes- 
cence of all mortal things. Sir Algernon West, whose book, 
One City and Many Men (Smith, Elder), is the inspiration 
of these reflections, was born on the very day that the 
Reform Bill passed, and since then he has lived among the 
most interesting and illustrious people of his day and generation, 
tle shows at the same time a tenacious and clear memory stocked 
with much observation, and so his recollections have a point and 
definiteness with which it is charming to meet. Sir Algernon 
has witnessed many changes in society. At the beginning of 
Queen Victocia’s reign it was strict, formal and circumscribed. 
Lhose characteristics have faded, and the writer laments that 
nowadays ‘repose for man or woman in country or in town has 
been swallowed up in the whirling maelstrom of fashionable 
unrest.” Everything is taken in snatches. Country visitors go 
down on Saturday as shortly before the dinner-hour as possible, 
ind their first concern is to find out what is the earliest train that 
will convey them back on Monday morning. Even pleasure is 
becoming a serious business. Motoring, cycling, skating on 
artificial ice, golf or riding are crowded into the early hours 
f the day, and others confirm § the report made to Sir 
Algernon: “Women come down at breakfast-time in their 
hats so that not a moment may be lost in the pursuit of exercise 
or pleasure.” As to the dress of the young members of the 


Oxford Union, when he once went there to give an address, he 
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found his listeners “were attired in shooting, lounging, or 
smoking suits,” and he dryly observes “1 could have dressed 
any one of them for £5." Yet our author does not think that 
the change has been for the worse. Outdoor exercise and greater 
liberty have immensely improved the physique of the young 
women of to-day. What is sometimes called the decay of manners 
has resulted in people being less affected, and, therefore, mor 
natural. Dinner-parties will no longer endure the monologist. 
Men like Lord Macaulay and Carlyle, who monopolised the 
conversation of any company in which they were, would not b 
allowed to do so at a modern dinner-tabie. The professional wit, 
like Sydney Smith, and the expert in anecdote, like Abraham 
Hayward, have disappeared. A change noted by Sir Algernon 
is the disappearance of oratory both in the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. Members who in early Victorian days 
would scarcely have dared to make a speech without a carefully 
prepared exordium, a Latin quotation, preferably from Horace, 
and a peroration, now adopt a frankly conversational tone, which 
at any rate has the merit of being more suitable for the trans- 
action of business. Changes in the lesser matters of life are also 
noted with interest. The younger generation will find it hard to 
realise that the following is a fairly correct description of a 
well-dressed man in 1850: 


A pair of cove-coloured tr users with two fluted stripes down the sides, 
and buttoned under the foot with broad straps of the same material; the 
boots, of course, were Wellingtons, which were sive gud non with a man of 
fashion in those days; a coat so high in the collar that the back of the hat 
rested on it. Indeed, every hat had a crescent of cloth on the back of th 
brim to prevent the rubbing of the beaver, or imitation beaver, of which 
the hat was made, for silk hats were not then invented. The scarf, never 
folded less than twice round the neck, like a waterfall, bulged out from a 
double-breasted waistcoat, cut very low, and was ornamented with two pins 
joined with a gold chain. In the evening we wore a blue coat with light 
sleeves and brass buttons, and a waistcoat of flowered or brocaded silk. 
Black trousers, fastened by straps under patent leather pumps, had just then 
achieved a final victory over light-coloured kerseymeres or nankin pantaloons. 
As lately as 1862 Lord Derby insisted upon his sons dining with him in 
pantaloons and black silk stockings. 


Our author, being a mere male, treads warily in the domain 
of women’s garb; but he refers to the poke bonnet, the spoon 
bonnet, the white cotton stockings and tie sandalled shoes of 
his early manhood. He remembers a time when a seductive 
beauty wore in ringlets, when women wore side-combs and 
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plaits, and had their hair parted in the middle and plastered 
tightly over the forehead and ears. That was before the day of 
the chignon and of the fringe. When Queen Victoria was young 

Peers drove down to the House of Lords in full dress, with their orders 
an’! ribbons, and bishops wore episcopal wigs, Bishop Blomfield, who died in 
1857, Leing the last to do so. Lord Strafford recollected seeing his uncle, the 
famous George Byng, M.P. for Middlesex, going down to the 
House of Commons dressed in tights and black silk stockings. 
Pigtails went out of fashion just before the Battle of 
Waterloo, when the Blues were reviewed at Windsor 
by the King on departing ; they wore pigtails, and 
at Dover had them taken off before embarkation. 
Here is another fashion that has departed : 

Early in the reign, people at large country-house parties 
used to go into breakfast arm-in-arm, and no lady ever walked 
with her husband except dras dessus bras dessous, Friends 
always walked arm-in-srm, and the country neighbour always 
made his entry into a party arm-in-arm with his wife and 
daughter. 

A new custom that Sir Algernon West cannot abide 
is that of assigning to each guest where he is to sit 
at dinner. If we come to conversation, we realise 
the change that is only too apparent. Lady 
Granville once remarked that in her younger days 
it was ill-bred to mention either your poverty or 
your digestion, but now these subjects are the 
principal topics of conversation. Sir Algernon 
tells how he lived to see a youthful scion of a noble 
and distinguished house produce from his pocket 
a sample bundle of silks to show how cheaply 
they could be bought at his establishment. At 
dinner champagne was only handed sound with 
the second course and was drunk in homeopathic 
doses out of small tubes of glass which contained 
little but froth, It was Lord Alvanley who first 
protested, saying, “ You might as well expect us 
to drink our wine out of thermometers.’ In those 
days the master of the house used to ask his guests Ww. 4. Rowen 
to take wine with him, but that is one of the 

pleasant things that belong to the past. Whe:a Sir Algernon 
was a young man cock-fighting was still flourishing at a farm 
near Harrow. Prize fights were fashionable; indeed, the great 
contest between Tom Sayers and |]. Heenan took place at larn- 
borough as late as 1860. Swearing was very much more 
common then than now. Archdeacon D2mson once compiained 
that on appealing to his brother, Lord Beauvale, on the subject 
of some Ecclesiastical Bill, he had damned him, and damned 
the Bill and damned evervthing. Lord Melbourne’s comment 
on this was: “But damn it, what could he do?” Our 
time has witnessed a great increase of familiarity. Even old 
friends used in the fifties to address one another as ‘ My dear 
Sir,” and boys addressed their father as “Suir.” Those of 
gentle birth were separated by an invisible, but 
definite, line from the others. It is otherwise now. 
lhe Duchess of Somerset, enquiring about some- 
thing she had purchased at a shop in Piccadilly of 
recent years, was asked ‘if she had been served by 
a young gentleman with fair hair. ‘No,’ she said, 
meditatively, ‘1 think it was by an elderly noble- 
man with a bald head.’”” Of the personal reminis- 
cences of Sir Algernon West, the most interesting, 
perhaps, are those devoted to Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. Gladstone, of the latter of whom 
we have a finished and valuable study. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


ReiGaAte Horse Suow. 

MILD ideal surroundings, and in weather 
which was, if anything, too sunny to be 
comfortable, the eighth annual show of 
the Reigate and Redhill Horse and 
Hound Society was held at Reigate on 

Wednesday, May 27th. The number of entries 
this year was exceptionally large in nearly every 
class; and, as Mr. White observed at the luncheon 
given to the Masters of Hounds and judges, the 
growth of the show has been so steady since its incep- 
tion that it now bids fair to become one of the most 
important horse and hound shows in the country. 
The Duke of Beaufort, Earl Bathurst and over 100 


Masters of Hounds were present; but, unfortu- [” 4. Row. 


nately, the president of the society, Lord Leconfield, 

was unable to attend. The judges were, for agricultural horses, 
Mr. John Nix and Mr. Joseph Topham ; for hunters, Mr. W. L. 
Hirons and Mr. J. L. Nickisson; for hackneys and harness horses, 
Mr. R. Ford and Mr. R. G. Heaton; for hacks, Mr. Gerald 
Pratt; for jumping, Mr. F. G. Colman, M.F.H., Mr. S. W. 
Cook and Mr. H. F. Sturdy, M.F.H.; for Shetland ponies, 
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Mrs. Beale; and for tradesmen’s classes, Mr. S. \W. Cook and 
Mr. Robinson Mitchell. Among the most interesting classes was 
that for hacks of 15h. or over, in which the first prize was won 
by Mrs. W. C. N. Chapman's chestnut mare Miss Trix. The 
same lady won the first prize in the class for hacks under 15h. 
with anether chestnut mare, Dolly Dundee. The Upper Gatton 





MRS. W. C. N. CHAPMAN'S HACK, M/SS TRIN. Copyright 


Park challenge cup for hunters was won by Sir Merrik R. Burrell 
with Ajax, a very good-looking brown gelding. The hackneys 
were a particularly good lot, the best of them being shown by 
Mr. R. P. Evans of Woo lhatch, Reigate, who took six first and 
two second prizes, in addition to winning the Hackney Society’s 
silver medal with Halycon, a chestnut with a very fine action. 
In the Hound Section, which ranks second only to Peterborough 
in the country, the entry was much greiter than last year, and 
double what it was in- 1g96 Fifty packs were represented, 
with an entry of nearly 300, 
A Contrast IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The two pictures shown opposite one another on th: 

lollowing pages have more than a common interest, in that they 
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illustrate the vast difference in the advance of spring as 
witnessed within two different portions of the British Empire. 
They were taken on May 27th, and vividly demonstrate the 
interval that separates the spring of Scotland from the 
spring of England. North of the Grampians there is 
very little sign indeed of the approach of summer. -The 
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heather whistles dry in the wind and has not yet begun to 
low the green sprout. Even the bracken whistles in the 
vind, and it will not be ull well on in June that the new 
‘rowth begins to make itself visible. In going North there 
certain signs by which the pace of spring’s advance 
may be measured. If yor start from London, when the 
gorse shows yellow on the Surrey commons, it will not have 
come out on the sides and in the vales of the Grampians, 


ind the broom, “the vellow broom,” as the ancient poet 


called it, is a little later than the whin. Long after the may 


has disappeared trom the rich glades and shady hedgerows 
of Southern England, it is only beginning to break into 
white in the lovely valleys of the Highlands. The back- 
wardness is empiasised by the wild, bare and _ stern 
ispect of the mountains that look down on the expanse of 
heather, the white clachan, the herdsman oringing his 
cattle home from pasture, and the burns stil whimpling over 
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HE mountaineer is often asked what possible pleasure 
he can get in making strenuous ascents of mountain 
summits and passes at the risk of life or limb, and with 
an expenditure ot et ergy which might be used to 
better advantage. lhe question Is perhaps partly 

answered by the photographic records of mountain scenery which 
ire now being exhibited at the Alpine Club by its members and 


their friend lhese photographs show in a very m irked degree 
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the naked and stony channels. If we turn to the English 
picture, how different the scene! It is true that this year the 
growth was much later than usual. Tennyson speaks in his 
beautiful way of “the delaying ash”; but this year he might 
have spoken of “the delaying elm,” “the delaying oak,” 
“the delaying hawthorn” and ‘the delaying gorse,” because 
the wild and wintry weather that assailed the country 
towards the end of April, combined with the effect oi a 
season that had been uncommonly cold and moist, held all 
things in check. It was May that brought the first tine days, 
and the sunshine that set the flowers blowing and the birds 
singing, that brought a new flush to the grass and plenty for 
the grazing kine. The English view, it will be noticed, is one 
of summer—summer, it is true, in its budding and virgin beauty, 
not in its ripe splendour, but yet a season at that period 
which the poet must have referred to when he wrote “ Sumer 


’ 


is icumen In. 


MOUNT AINEERING. 


assumed when each particular picture was taken. Mr. Sydney 
Spencer's view of the Aiguille du  Plav in front of the 
massif of Mont Blane is, as may be seen from the repro- 
duction, a masterlu! piece of work; everything is in it that 
seems necessary in an Alpine’ photograph. It has the 
usually approved composition, it has atmospheric or aerial effect 
and it has that brilliance peculiar to the Alps in Nature. To 
Mr. Spencer are due all the thanks of the mountaineer who likes 
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the wild expws<s of rock, snow and ice which form the 
mountaineer's playground, They are not only records of 

unparative formations, heights or climbing difficulties, but 
ire to a great extent noticeable as co:npositions n- mono- 
chrome having considerable artistic merit. It is probable 
that in the pursuit of no other sport is it possible to 
find the photographic achievement of its followers so excellent 
in all the desirable qualities as these are. It may be said that 
there are three kinds of human beings that produce these 
firstly, the photographer who mountaineers; secondly, 
the mountaineer who photographs ; and lastly, the being who can 
be either the one or the other as he feels inclined at the moment. 
Chere is no doubt that the last type develops the best results, as 
the photographs reproduced in this article will show. It may, 
however, be well to leave the reader to guess the character 


results: 
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to see his past or future triumplis depicted on the walls of the 
Alpine Club. He not only shows us what good results are 
possible, but takes the pains to organise an exhibition of photo- 
vtaphs every year and to collect all the new views which members 
may have to contribute. To those who have read Mr. Spender’s 
capital book on the Pyrenees, Mr. Nevill’s picture of the 
Pic de Chabarron will be most interesting. In the words of 
Mackenzie Bell : 

Upon the sloping sides of monarch heights 

Reposes gracefully a misty veil, 

In wreaths almost transparent, but ev’n now 

Its mass divides and clear against the sky 

Rises each giant summit calm and grand 


We indeed see in this photograph the effect of vivid lighting on 
the rugged landscape, mists which almost seem to move in theit 
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ré lism; altogether 
a most ¢ ramatk 
combination ot! 
effects. Mr. H.G. 
Ponting has in his 
view ol the Mat- 
terhorn from the 
Stellisee shown us 
aqvain that stereo 
typ dshape ot this 
monarch of the 
\Ips in allits awful 
austerity. Rathez 
would we be at the 
spot from which 
Mr. Ponting took 
his view than 
descending the 
northern arrete ol 
the mountain 
which the photo- 
graph depicts in 
such unkind 
weather. Tyndall 
tells us in this 
connection that: 


Those stones 
nd ice have no 
mercy in the m, no 
syn thy with human 
a‘iventure, they sub- 


mit passiveiy to what 


man can «ao; but i le VU. Unuincey Tlik 


let him go ae step 


ROTHHORN 


too far, let heart or hand fail, mist gather, cr sun go down, and they will 
exact the penalty to the uttermost, 

It is certain that all those who know of Tyadall’s great achieve- 
ments on this mountain will realise how well qualified he was to 
write these lines. The reproduction of Mr. E. de O. Ouincey’s 
photograph of the Rothhorn from Lo Besso gives us some idea 
of the wonderful panorama of peaks that can be seen from this 
small rocky summit. The northern ridge of the Rothhorn, the 


route by which Leslie Stephen in 1864 reached the summit, is very 
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clearly shown. 
One can well ima 
gine his feelings 
when climbing this 
ridge for the first 
time, which he 
expresses with so 
excellenta humout 
in ** The Play 
fsround of 
Lurope.’”’ lle 
says: * All along 
this ridge | had 
distinctly felt a 
keen, icy blast 
penetrate my coat 
as though it had 
been made of gos- 
Samer, prerce my 
skin, whistle met 
rily through my 
ribs, and after 
chilling the inter 
nal organs, pass 
out at the othe 
side with unabated 
vigour.” Referring 
to his short stay 
on the summit, 
he goes on to 
Tadeo say: * To those 
fanatics who by 

Copyright a reasoning pro 
cess, to me utterly 

inscrutable, and who have, somehow, irrevocably associated Alpine 
travelling with science, to them, 1 answer, that the temperature 
was approximately 212deg. (lahrenheit) below freezing point. 
\s for ozone, if any existed in the atmosphere, it was a greatet 
fool than | took it for.” From the photograph we are able to realise 


these sensations as possible, but we can forego the dis¢ 


omiort. 
The view of the Cevedale and Konigspitze from the Ortler by 
Mr. H. P. Ziemann shows us at once how various are the 


ellects of light and shade in the Alps, and how beautiful in every 
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RC. R. Nevill, THE PIC DE CHABARRON: PYRENEES. Copyright 
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ivration | lor ! V\ j f the Cevedale rises dark against 
the sky, a paradox in eflect which might seem impossible \s 
in altern ! 


delightful walk for the mountaineer this ridge 


Mr. Tl. G. Longstall pl toyra 


{ aph of Changabang in the 
Kumaon Himalayas is a wonderful reproduction of one of the 


hty peaks among which he has lately « xplored and about 

h he has given u » much interesting and valuable informa 
tion This picture shows particularly the curious character cf 
the snow at these 


very high alti 
tudes. It appears 
to possess a sul 
face indescribably 
unpleasant to the 
mountaineer 
powdery and 
unclinging,” safe 


{ 


only for the storm 
blown butterfly to 
rest on and die. 
Who would care 
to grapple with its 
ditticulties, 
and who would 
overcome them, if 
it all possible 4 
Truly, none but 
those men referred 
to by Mummery 
in the following 
lines: 


Th ense of it 
pe ler . ) S 
tile induced ae 0 tom t THE KUNIGSPITZE 4ND 
y the ' 1 
precipices and vast silent fields of snow is something whoily delightiul. 
livery p is health, fun and frol The troubles, cares of life, together 
with the essential i ritv of a plutocratic society are left far below, foul 
Hiesmas that cling to the lowest bottoms of the reeking vallevs Above in 
| clear KY and earct vy sunitunht we are aloot with th q liet go Is, and 
men can know each other and themselves for what they are. No feeling can 
more glorious than ady ing to attack some giant precipitous wall with 
( mrades staunc s founders of our rx 
What would the sceptics say to our sport or pastime if they could 


only be made to realise the enjoyment a mountaineer possesses 


in its pursuit? Conrad Gessler said of the mountaineer in 1555: 

Ile should be a s nt and admirer of Nature, liberally educated, and 
not too much given over to laziness, luxury or lust, so that from his contempla 
ti und admiration of th reat works of the Architect of the Universe on 
| ummil or pes of a nele eminence he might enjoy an intellectual 
pleasure in addition to the sympathy of all his senses What other kind of 
enjoyment, I ask, w you find within the field of Nature which is more 
onowable, ereater, at more complete in every respect ? 


S. Donkin 


LIFE? A MEDITATION. 


NDOWED) by Nature with an eve for the difficulties 
and misfortunes of other people, he had every chance 
ol appreciating them at full value in those days when 

his own difficulties were such, and his environment 

voul of fortune, that he was sleeping in the open air. 

rom the streets where he had not precisely been a leep because 
not having 6d. in his pocket, he was not entitled to go to sleep 
utside a house , 


from those streets he had only to make in the 
lirection of St. James's Park, where, now t! at it was daylicht, 
he was going to rest, to perceive the first signs of his lellow- 
eings’ inevitable apathy toward himself. In the pale stillne~s 
| Tralalgar Square two weary cabs jogged past, making for 
home 5; another wanderer in bi ken boots leaned avainst the 
pedestal beneath a lion, nodding off in sleep, and waking with a 
jerk of his lean neck, as though be had pulled a string at his 
wn back. before St. Martin’s Church a policeman about 
to be relieved tramped very wearily, and down into the dim, 
yrey vista of the Strand the Vestry watering cart sl »wly made its 
way. lwo unshaven workmen, in soiied linen jackets, passed 
hin with bags of tools, and ever, as he crept along, the dry 
ummer odour of the pavement rose. 

In the park, beside the water, he sat down, holding his 
head in his hands, for he had begun to fear it would give wav. 
lle was still dozing there when the advance companies of the 
crowd began to pass. They came at a _ brisk pace across the 
bridge by ones and twos, tll at length they made an endless 
stream. Nearly all would stop and look down at the water 
where ducks were swimming, then, as though making up for 
that lost second, walk on faster, looking neither to the right nor 
left. With eyes still half-glued together he watched them face 
by face. They all seemed in a hurrv, and from his point of 


view he knew how bad a sign this was. xcept for that 
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second to look at ducks—strange oasis in the sandy desert 


of their time, queer piece of evidence of hidden longings 
refresh themselves with idleness—they paused not at all, trying 
so obviously to catch up with themselves, that no man could 
have had the heart to speak to them. They were of both sexes 
and of all classes; the earlier they came the lower was ther 
status. First the manual labourers with their don’t - care 
gait-—their faces apathetic, their voices jocular and sulle 

Armed by present poverty against all turns of fortune—they 
seemed free from 
the thought ot 
anything but the 


business of vetting 
through the day, 
It would never 
have occurred ty 
anyone to apply to 
them for heip, 
And in this, per- 
haps, he thade an 
error not know- 
ing that when a 
man is innocent of 
property he parts 
with it without a 
pang; for that to 
set store by what 
he has not got 
would be too great 
a strain on his 
imagination: 
not grasping the 
truth that putting 
pennies in the 


CLVEDALE FROWU THE ORTLER Copyright, bank promotes 


a process in the 
heart causing hope to be given off and constriction of the 


surface left behind. Thus, swinging their arms and _ red 
handkerchiefs with food inside, there passed him first 
those who would have thrown him pennies if his hunger 
had been brought to their attention. Next came mechanics 
and women who sweep out offices and shops. They—ol 
all species of the human creature most diverse—were iron 
cally mingled. The taces of the mechanics were very lined 
and pale, and on nearly all was the look of men strained by 
watching the terrible vitality of engines; the look of men whose 
regularity is not the equal of the things they supervise, whose 
utmost watchfulness has been stretched to breaking-point in 
working hours until the very thought of watchfulness outside 
working hours has never come into their minds. They passed 
straining every nerve to keep their nerves relaxed as long as 
possible. The women, on the other hand, who swept out offices 
were evidently thinking deeply; they walked with furrowed 
brows, trying to remember all the things they had not done. 
Phis walk across the park was their only thinking time, and s 
they, too, noticed no one. 

Ihe stream slackened. It was eight o'clock, and the sun, 
breaking through a cloud, warmed the back of the watcher 
sitting on the bench. Comforted, he closed his eyes. 
When he opened them again the human stream was once 
more flowing. It was now composed of men and women 
dressed in bla k: they, too, paused on the bridge to scan 
the ducks, then walked briskly on. They were evidently thos 
whose occupation was to serve in shops, so neat and uniform 
their dress. Of all ages, from twenty up to sixty, old men and 
pretty yviris, young men and women of uncertain age, they 
seemed to him who watched to have this same thought in all 
their minds: * The smallest slip, the least indulgence in any- 
thing that is not integral to the main routine of my existence, 
and | must suffer. The one thing my life has taugiitt me ts the 
desperate importance of my place. 
and expenditure of force or money, outside my usua! work and 
play, would be ridiculous, This little mountain of my life is one 
long climb, and when | get there—precious little I expect to see; 
but up and up I’ve got to go, seeing that if 1 don’t | must go 
down; and the very first thing that would start me rolling down 
would be looking round to see where other people are. Anyone 
who runs a race knows that. Reward for me in this life depends 
on my being quietly centred in myseif; | can but disregard such as 
tell me that it doesn’t. Ihe only virtue I can p:ofitably cultivate ts 
that of paying strict attention to my immediate business. Thus only 
can | maintain invisible and steady progress toward that top from 
which I shall see very little. The conditions of my life force 
me to believe they are the only possible conditions; if | did 
not so believe, I should at once lose half my motive l/orce, and 
any loss of that makes the conditions harder. And this applies 
to every one of me. I must therefore preserve and reproduce 
myself in the present fashion, slowly going up my mountain 
which is hard work enough, God knows—without looking to the 
left or right, and certainly not at anyone who seems going 


I am barely com‘ortable, 
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down.” ‘This was the thought that seemed to show on the 
faces of those who passed from eight o’clock to nine. Then 
there began to come men and women not quite so neatly dressed, 
and from the bench the watcher fixed his tired eyes on them. 
These were bank clerks, clerks of all sorts, the proprietors of 
shops, set retaries, typists, small solicitors, agents and matrons of 
the middle class hurrying to sales; and even these delayed their 
journeys for a second to look over at the ducks. Among them 
there were some who seemed as if they were enjoying this walk 
in the sun and the morning air; but the watcher knew that 
behind their almost cheerful faces lay the feeling: “* When I pass 
through the door, wherever | am going, I shall leave all this 
behind; I must therefore make the most of it. This little walk is 
a glimpse of what I ought to have much more of than I've got, and 
what, | hope, if I attend strictly to my business till I’m past 
enjoying anything, I shall have more of. In any case, I never 
let, and never mean to let, anything interfere with my enjoyment 
of these few minutes in the open air.” And with this intention 
the watcher could not disagree. Life, he knew, was hard, 
pressed out in banks and offices and in continual domestic 
duties on an income which, when spent with the last degree of 
earnest care, refused to satisfy a growing longing to spend more. 
Daily, he knew, was born afresh the natural desire for pleasure, 
the natural dislike of work. And so, unmoving, he watched this 
sort of face. 

Far down the water ten o’clock began to strike. The stream 
had thinned toa mere trickle. It swelledagain. There came now, 
barristers, officials and men to breakfast at their clulis. These 
threw a glance down at the ducks, but did not stop; they walked 
with heads erect, grasping their umbrellas, busy already with 
the conduct of affairs. And for a moment a smile showed on the 
watcher’s lips. One behind another they went past with their 
firm tread to their allotted posts in the machine. ‘ We are the 
upper class,” they seemed to say; “ we could not long remain 
the upper class unless we attended to tradition.” So alert and 
confident their footsteps and their faces! One here and there 
might pause and look at failure, or even ask his name and address; 
not one could prudently pe rmit himself, any more than the 


OVR KFOREKATHERS 


HERE are few, if any, articles 
among our household possessions 
in which such a _ rigid conser- 
vatism has been preserved as in 
our playing-cards and the effigies 

that adorn them, and attempts that have 
again and again been made to modernise 
their old conventional types have been 
doomed to failure. Even Republican 
America preserves the models of Court cards 
based upon British Royal personages, and 
can only succeed in rounding off the 
square corners and doing whatever is possible 
to facilitate dealing. Not very long ago, 
being fascinated with the dainty elegance of 
some French cards, I sent some packs 
to a lady, who, in thanking me, said that 
on the first occasion of using them 
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the Poor when : nanag'd,and employd in Lrade , 
re tothe publich Welfare, ufofull made , 
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mechanic, or the shopman, or the clerk, to take failure seriously ; 
not one allow himself to disregard the worship of success and 
saiety, that had made his forbears gentlemen and now kept 
himself a member of the upper class. That worship disreg seg 
would he not soon slip back into the quagmire of uncertainty, the 
morass of slavery to work, from which his fathers had lalx riously 
struggled? He might dally with a straggler here and there, he 
dare not dally with ideas of universal progress, when such implied 
the weakering of the barrier that lay between him and the masses 
of his fellow-men. Such were the passers-by from ten o'clock 
until eleven. 

Again the human stream had dwindled. It was rare now 
for anyone to cross the bridge, but those that came, both men 
and women, were very leisurely. The watcher wondered if they 
would look at him. But soon he saw that these leisurely and 
well-dressed folk gh long minutes looking at the ducks. In 
their walk across St. James's Park they had acquired the habit, 
knowing that not : even luxury and leisure could be enjoyed but 
by the force of habit; and sympathising with them, too, the 
watcher turned his face away. 

Then, on the next seat he saw the figure of a man who, with 
his heavy shoulders hunched, sat, still as death, dressed in a long, 
rough, ragged coat, green with extreme old age, into the pockets 
of which his hands were thrust. His matted hair showed beneath 
a hard felt hat that had once been new: his yellowish, death-like 
face was tramed in this blackish, matted growth; his gloomy 
eyes were fixed before him. The superhuman stillness of this 
man made the watcher’s heart cease beating. It was as though 
Lile itself were concreted in the figure of this stoic outcast with 
his lost look of gloomy power—Life in its utter savagery; Life 
with its endless right of giving pain, its store of mystery and 
horror, its illimitable menace. This man, who had defied Lile, 
to whom Life in return had done its worst, to whom no human 
creature would now hold out a hand, sat there—a symbol 
to remind all men what Life could do to them. And the 
watcher saw in that face the inexorable tyranny of Life, and 
understood why the crowd had passed--each man set on his 


own business, JOHN GALSWORTHY, 


PLAY ING-CARDS. 


The Knave of Ilearts carries in his hand 
what Shakespeare calls a * \Velsh Hook,” 
i... a pike with a hook some distance below 
the point; the Knave of Diamonds, a 
spring fork, formerly an arm of the law with 
which to catch offenders ; the Knave of 
Spades, a waved staff, which was originally 
a feathered arrow. The WKnave of Clubs 
and Diamonds are full faced, while the 
other two show a profile. The design of 
the Court cards has _ practically been 
handed down unaltered — since Henry 
VII.’s reign, the lappets on either side of 
the Queens’ faces, the square-cut) gown 
and the ceinture which encircles their robust 
waists being of that epoch. The Kings 
resemble Holbein’s pictures of Henry 
VIII. It is a marvel where all ow 








eechine of Hair 





the dealer hurled his 
hand from one end 
of the room to the 
other, possibly on 
account of its bad- 
ness, but professedly 
because he could not 
read the faces of the 
Court cards. Famili- 
arity !s a_ strange 
thing, for I would 
have wagered that he 
could not have said 
what the features of 
any Court card were 
—in what, for in- 
stance, one Knave 
differed from another. 











disused cards’ go 
to. In these days no 
oth r article is dis- 
carded after so little 





wear and_ tear. : 2 bag ty y 
Take the case even . ‘ te 
of a London club ; Y a 


where cards are little 
played; the accounts 
show the sale of 
6,000 packs in a 
year, none of which 
may be used within 


the building a second Sére Dirty, B Dark, Red, and Yello Hair, 
time. Do the great Bleed to- Colours hate aie On wry 

dust - heaps of the then Blended se; that half i Ol hay tenis 
metropolis consist (oushribiche-tor i one addlid Gr =f : 


in large part of these 
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that Chark Il. sawas 


making, and in 1626 
Cards,” 
stop) dumping 


Playing and 
from 


sources, at. th 


prohibited foreign importations and ordered 


every set to be 
sealed and stamped. 
may like 


not raise the prices 
were old 
pre k. Lhe disay 
measure 
depends 
spoilt card renders the 
cau only in this 


that 


Waly 


sets 


r omple te 


most interesting of the old packs are so rare, 
which the 


especially issues in 


cards were 
cenes, such as those 
accompany this paper 


example, namely, 
| Pe Is CACC sively I 
porary having 


blouse 


issue 


Plot, 


unknown. Full packs illustrating Marl- 
borough's victories and the Scuth Sea 
Bubble, although half a century later, are 


almost as few 
is not surprising, as 
ago. That the 


hardly to be 





re § 
in 





——_ 


mstance ol 


upon a pal 


. The earliest 
that 
damnable plot against His Maje 


a complete set is, 1 


last named 
wondered at, for 


4 . ° Welch Copp er 
@,? ae 
o%% 

¢ °@ | 


Whi Bubble for a time may 

‘oppers theStitle but bvill end in Bra ,» — 
oy tup, Foot Buy , but when it fails; 

lopeuny Crowd anil Sear, Cott Sytuttr aWask 


in 1638, in ordet 


French and 


packed in new bindings and 


Tarifl 


to know that this monopoly 
the best 
at 4d. and ordinary ones at 14d.a 


of cards, for 


p pearance of cards may ina 
be due to the 


faces ol 
of which 


dealing with 


to do with the 


these 
should be 
they 
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reformers 


did 


the 
adorned with political or other 
illustrations 
yn 
“the 
sty Charles 
are, and of a 


Kno 


contem- 
Kye 
believe, 
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tokens of gains and 
losses, and are dust 
destructors kept 
alight with them ? 


We do not remember 
them mentioned asa 
source of income by 
Dickens's Golden 
Dustman, maybe be 
cause some individual 
unit of every pack 
was always lacking. 
To what 


base uses 


they descend is 
shown in the pages 
of those who have 


endeavoured to write 
thei history. The 
earliest known pack 
(dating from the 
fifteenth century) was 
discovered owing to 
its having been 
utilised for the mak 
ing of a book cover. 
Card-playing was so 
much in vogue in the 
seventeenth century 


ource of revenue in a monopoly of card- 
» instituted *“ The Mistery of the Makers of 
to. 
CGrerman 
the cardmakers, 


fact that the whole - 
t, and that a_ single : 
* whole unusable. We Stee? 
account for the fact e 
of » many of the m \ . 


fet ate 
ys, 


a 


cerning them (ridicule 
expressed in verbiage 
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titles of some of the 
companies and the 
satirical doggerel con- 


which is indeed a 
testimony to the low 
level of public taste 
then existing) we can 





hardly believe that 
any sane person 
would embark in 
such ventures; but 
such was not the 
case. Every one of 


the companies whose 
names figure on these 
cards actually existed 
and appeared on the 
official lists,and many 
of them were quoted 
at enormous _ pre- 
miums. <A few have 
been selected for 
illustration here that 





hem tr us, and at a ./inall “ 


Expence » <— 


ll fat em up, with Offal, Blood, and Grams. | 
j 





are especially appro- 
priate to these pages. 


The “ York Buildings Company,” with a capital of £ 1,200,000, 
originally started as a water company, and afterwards for buying 
the forfeited estates of the Jacobites, was rushed up from £10 

to £305, at which stock changed hands. 


ad difh Oil ce’. " On a 


shown 
near 


card, not 
the water-tower, 
on the investors. 
water to Liverpool” 


Pool Company for 
London” 
money was paid up. The 


at home” 
the “Company for the 


Company's" £4 


sum; but many 


£ 5,000,000. A society 


sight ; 
case of one designed to 
coppices on waste 





in number, which perhaps 
events happened some 200 years 
almost unknown is also 
illustrate a 


which 
the nation would wish 
to obliterate quickly 
from its memory, 
and in which almost 
every card-player had 
been an unlucky par- 
ticipant. The list of 
ston kholders in 
or other of the con- 
held up to 
ridicule on the 
of these cards in- 
cluded the Prime 
Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Secre- 
tary of State, the 
King’s mistresses, 


profes- 


CTISIS 


one 


cerns 


faces 


clergymen, 


sors, philosophers, 
dissenting ministers 
and, more than all, 


landlords who sold 
their ancestral estates 
to obtain the where- 
withal to join’ the 


fatal gamble. As we 


read on the cards the 





furnaces. 
iron a 


tons of year, but for want of a 


of cordwood had to import two-thirds of this; that there was 


ironstone’ enough, 






but a deticiency | 2a 

in wood. The use yee’ = 
of the waste pro- 4 7 = 
ducts of wood a : ee 
foreseen in a com- . 
pany floated at » 
{2,000,000 for 


* Melting down saw- 
dust and chips and 
casting them = into 
clean deal boards 
without cracks or 
knots’! Many astute 
persons saw that the 


companies were 

worthless, but knew 

they would be rushed ax 

up to a_ premium, 

and that at some . 

tavern or another 

where frenzied ex- — 


citement prevailed 


here, 1s 


Was 
and only doubled in value; but 
carrying 
went to £160 even before any 


the company for “ Raising hemp and _ flax 
went to 30s. and the £5 shares of 


land” rose to £20, and the * Welsh Copper 
shares 
nominal capital of some of these companies 
was enormous, £2,000,000 being a favourite 
issued 


£1,000,000 was “To take marsh 
Woolwich and import large jackasses from 
Spain wherewith to raise a stock of mules.” 
One company went so far as to appeal for 
money for an object which should not be 
revealed until the subscription list had closed. 
Few showed any raison d'étre, or any fore- 
an exception perhaps being in the 


and 


small value to supply cordwood for firing in 
It was stated that the’ country needed 30,000 
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a “ Fish 
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2s. Od. shares of 


mmprovement of 


The 


to £95. 


£ 4,000,000 and 
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lands at 
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plant 
other 


sufficient supply 
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they could get rid of 
their scrip to others 
more credulous than 
themselves. 

Marcus B. Huisa. 


by mixt Elements of Earth and Water , 

they make a Mud thatturnd & Salt herea'ter , = 
ov help the Propet on among thange Dealers } 
May alt bad Wives like Loty become Salt Pillar { 
ince cromdé ofkools delight tobe SaleSellers | 
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Little bride of yestermorning, 

Why so so!emn, why so secret, 

Why with eyes so strange and shining, 
Standing there apart ? 

Were not all our tears and kisses 
Price enough for future blisses ? 
Tell us then what trouble this is, 


Stirs within your heart. 


Little bride of yestermorning, 
elder sister, darling sister, 
Were not then our roses qu senly 

And our dances danced on ait 

Tell us why so little gay then, 

Why not sing then, why not play then, 
Why not be as yesterday then, 


Sister dear, you were ? 


THE 
kK. ALBERT 


hold of a 
him. 


“(GRANADA PRESENT 
CALVERT has succeeded in getting 
subject any writer might envy 
In the somewhat decadent Spain of to-day 
we are in danger of losing sight of that older, richer 
and more romantic country which produced the most 
delightful literature extant and is stored with romantic tradition. 
The fascination of Spain exerts an influence that dves not become 
less but greater by familiarity. Even to-day the most ordinary 
tourist may discern in modern face and feature the 
strong and singuiar race which once held sway over Granada. 
The city itself has a_ kind of 
wizardry, and the author is pro- 
bably adhering to the literal 
truth when he tells us that the 
enchantment of the Alhambra 
captured him at a first visit, and 
awakened an that 
has been since. 
Phe book before us is most evi- 
dently a labour of love, and it 
ought to be indispensable to any 
future visitor. Mr. Calvert begins 
appropriately enough with a 
résumé of the history of Granada 
where it islost inthe mists of anti- 
quity. It isin the ninth century 
that the history begins to le 
definite’ and articulate. The 
verses of Ibn Hayan which were 
attached to an arrow and shot 
over the walls of Granada by the 
besiegers when it was held by 
Sawar ben Hamdin al! Kaysi 
run thus: : 


AND 


which 


traces ol 


enthusiasm 
vrowing 


x 


ever 


Deserted and roofless are the houses of 
our enemies; 

Invaded by the autumnal rains, tra- 
versed by impetuous winds; 

(Kalat al 

mischievous 


Let them with the red castle 


hamra) hold their 
councils ; 
Perdition and woe surround them on 
every side, 
The lines are memorable because 
they contain the first mention 
ot Kalat al hamra, the edifice 
which is known to-day by the 
name of the Alhambra, the castle 
originally built by Ash Shebeni. 
The history during the ninth 
century resembles much that we 


know of our own country, with the great difference, of course, 


that the Moors were the dominating race. But we see 
looming in the darkness of those times great warriors 
with their uncouth followers, castles and armies of men 


fighting before them, deeds of daring and the elements of 
romance. It is only here and there that one of the figures comes 
into distinction and prominence. We obtain some sort of idea of 
Mahomed al Ahmar, the young chieftain of Arjona, who raised the 


flag of revolt and succeeded for a brief time in reigning over 


ByGon! eg 


RENAISSANCE GRILLE: 





Little bride of yestermorning, 

Ere the warm night dropped between us, 
Said you not that naught should cleave us, 
Though you wandered wide ? 

Wherefore, if this thing be sorrow, 

Here’s a hundred joys to borrow, 

For to-morrow and to-morrow, 


Pleading at your side. 


Little bride of yestermorning, 
Look, we gather close about you, 
Wherefore, if some foe have done this, 
Bid us bear our part. 


Nay, *t was God Himself appalled me, 


With so weak an arm He thralled me, 
With so frail a voice He called me, 
Lecked within my heart. 
H. H. Basurorp 


ANTIQUE TREASURES OF SPAIN. 


sy ALBERT F. 


CaLverRT. (DENT.) 

Seville. Phat was in 1237, ind in the year following he extended 
his authority over Granada, He was ily nasty 
of the Nasrids, to which Granada owes its fame and its most 
beautiful monuments. Writers tell us that in’ person he was 
beautiful, dignified and charming in manner, simple 
temperate in his habits. Mr. Calvert is inclined to question his 
dislike of luxury, because it is to him that we owe the Alhambra, 
the vutiful of Moslem palaces. His ceath was as 
picturesque as his life. In his war with Spain he had managed 
to estrange some of his own friends, and it was in an endeavour 
the that be, an 
old man of eighty, feeble with 
disease, rode forth from Granada 
at the head of his army for the 
last time. He died by the road 
side, and his body was conveyed 


the founder of the 


and 


most be 


to crush rebels 


to Granada, where it lies in a 
marble tomb. 
by his son, who was surnamed 
the Jurist, on account of his 
having made a special study of 
the law. He issaid to have been 
as energetic as his father, and one 


| le Was suce eeded 


would hke to know more about 
the beautiful Christian girl whom 
he captured at Almandhar and 
afterwards made his 
The best story about Nasr, who 
ascended the throne in 


sultana. 


1307, is 
that of his stroke of apoplexy, 
when the courtiers thought him 
dead and set off to Almunecar and 
brought back Mohammed III. 
with shouts of joy and triumph. 
But Nasr by this 
better, and received 
way they did not expect. It 1s 
said that Mohammed was mut 
dered and his body thrown into 
a pond in the Court of Myrtles. 
Nasr himself was besieged later, 
and was compelled to surrendet 
and abdicate. He died in the 
year 1322, Of his successor, 
Abu-l-Walid, it is said that he 
was before all things a fighter, 
declarations beng 
that he believed in God and his 
sword, His story and 
were worthy of treatment by Sit 
Walter Scott. After a victorious 
campaign against the Christians, he was returning into Granada 
amidst the rejoicing of his subjects. The greatest capture, in his 
own opinion, that he had made was that of a girl of surpassing 
beauty, whom he had torn from the arms of one of his officers. 
This man bided his time, and poignard into t 

sovereign’s breast at the door of the Alhambra three days after his 
return. ‘That is one story of Abu-l-Walid’s death, Another is 
that he was murdered on his way from his harem to the audience 
chamber by a cousin whom he had publicly reproached with 


time was 
them in a 


one of his 


death 
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drove his 
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vardice. Mohammed IV. was a sovereign of exceeding ability. 
He defeated the Castilians and reduced Baena in 1329. At that 
time he was unable to raise the siege of Gibraltar; buta few years 


later he relieved the African garrison when closely beleaguered 


by the Christians. It was after this that in jest he taunted his 
allies with being unable to defend the fortress, and in the fierceness 
of their wrath the officers killed him with dagger thrusts and 
threw him over the cliff. Nor were the murderers ever punished, 


His successor, Yusuf |., appears to have been a wise and kindly 


A SIDE GRILLE TO CAPILLA MAYOR: SEVILLE CAI1HEDRAL, 


ruler. His death, too, was, like that of many of his ancestors, 
tragic. He was praying in the mosque adjoining the Patio del 
Mexuar, when a maniac rushed in upon him and, in spite of 
a manly resistance, left him bathed in blood. He was one 
of the best governors Granada ever had, and after his 
time the history of the city is, as the author very 
properly says, confused and dreary. One or two incidents 
stand out of the general gloom. On the death of Yusuf the 
Peaceable in 1395 the reins of government were at once seized 
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by his warlike younger son Mohammed, who shut up his elder 
brother Yusuf in the Castle of Salobrena. At the point of 
death, hoping to secure the succession to his own son, he sent 
a messenger to Salobrena with orders to the Governor to put 
his brother to death. When the messenger arrived, Yusuf and 
his gaoler were playing chess together, and the prince, with 
Oriental composure, asked to be permitted to finish the game 
before his execution. The request was readily granted, but 
before either player could cry ‘ ch ckmate "’ a second messenger 
arrived to announce the death 
of Mohammed III., and so 
Yusuf, instead of being done 
to death, became Sultan. The 
chess-player appears to have 
been a kind and_ generous 
ruler. He died by a stroke 
of apoplexy in the year 1423. 
it was in 1492 that the last 
Sultan of Granada passed out 
of the town and submitted 
himself to Ferdinand. Thus 
we come to the end of the 
Moorish occupation. It had 
endured close on eight cen- 
turies, a period of time which 
may be realised i: we con- 
sider that it is only a little 
less than that which has 
elapsed between the Norman 
Conquest of England and our 
own day. The independence 
of Granada had been main- 
tained by great and powerful 
sultans, who fought up to the 
point of death in nearly every 
instance. Alter this time 
Spain itself began to expand, 
and the accompanying photo- 
graphs illustrate the develop- 
ment of art under an entirely 
new régime. lor this purpose 
we have chosen a form of art 
that has a peculiar interest. 
The great metal screens 
or rejas of Spanish cathedrals 
are among the grandest monu- 
ments of the power and wealth 
of Spain ensuing on the con- 
quest of Granada and the dis- 
coveries of Columbus. These 
screens rise to heights of from 
3olt. to 5olt. or 6oft. and are of 
the most difhcult technique. 
Their proportions grew as the 
Empire expanded, and _ they 
dwindled again with Spain's 
diminishing power and _pres- 
tige. Spanish wealth did not 
slop Short at screens of silver, 
many of which tell a prey to 
the rapacious Soult; but by 
far the finest were o! wrought- 
iron, gilded, and of dimensions 
so colossal that it is almost 
impossible to believe that they 
were produced by hammer and 
hand in the ordinary way of 
smithcraft, without the aid of 
some fifteenth century 
Nasmyth. Spain had always 
been the foremost of iron-pro- 
ducing countries, its smiths 
had always been renowned for 
their skilful technique, and to 
a people so masterful and 
reticent mechanical aids were 
possible, though history 1S 
silent regarding them. The 
vastness and novelty of such 
enormous undertakings as the 
production of the Spanish rejas 
seem to have completely fascinated their craftsmen. Armourers 
abandoned their craft to their foreign rivals in Germany and 
Italy, and famous goldsmiths deserted their proper métier in 
order to plan and superintend their execution. The grandest 
examples are designed in a purely Renaissance spirit and in 
a style peculiar to Spain, known as Plateresque. Plate is the 
Spanish name for silver, and whether the term became applied to 
the screens because their richest details were of embossed plate 
worked in the manner of the silversmith, or because silversmiths 
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re engaged upon them, or that, being invariably gilded, they 
recalled the effect of the gilded productions of the silversmith, is 
unknown. The designs consist of two or more superimposed 


rows Ol long, closely-set, alternated spindled or twisted balusters, 


producing at a distance an extremely delicate and lace-like effect. 
Seen closely, one realises that each baluster is actually a most 
massive forging, 8:t., roft., or 12ft. long, hammered out of the 


solid iron while red-hot. The light appearance of the rows of 
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balustered bars is redeemed by the introduction at intervals of 
much stouter rectangular or cylindrical standards of metal or 
wood, sheathed in embossed plate-work of the richest detail, 
imparting an effect of massive constructional strength. The 
rows of balusters are separated horizontally by rich bands of 
foliated scrolls and plate-work. The whole is surmounted by a 
very deep cresting of elaborate design, enriched with figures of 
embossed plate and even historic tableaux crowded with figures 
worked @ jour and in high relief, with lofty flambeaux. The 
Plateresque rejas were preceded by those of Gotico florido design, 
also of beautitul workmanship, though of less imposing dimen- 
sions. Many of the Plateresque designs of late fifteenth century 
date show traces of this Gothic influence. The finest of the 
purely Plateresque rejas were all produced during the first half 
of the sixteenth century. In later times they decreased in 
height and cast bronze entered largely into their construction. 
Che arrangement of the Spanish cathedral lent itself te 
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magnificent displays of metal-work. In nearly all the choi: 


or Coro was placed, like that of Westminster Abbey, to the 


west of the transepts, while the more usual position of the 


choir exist of the transepts was taken by the Capilla Mayor, 


3oth Coro and Capilla Mayor were usually closed on all sides 

by imposing grilles, connected by a passage railed off by 

comparatively low metal balustrades. The side chapels also, 

both in the cathedral and cloisters, were frequently closed by 

superb screens of metal. Details of 
the actual work can be studied in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which 

possesses a part of a late fifteenth 

century reja from Avila, by a cele- 

brated smith, Juan Francis. The 
makers of the screens frequently 

produced the pulpits, used in pairs 

and lofty. Paschal candlesticks, of 
equally magnificent workmanship. lew 
Spanish cathedrals boast a richer, a 
more striking display of ironwork than 
Seville. One of the side enclosures to 
the Capilla Mayor, produced by Sancho 
Munez of Cuenga, about 1518, is illus- 
trated. The lofty lower storey of 
twisted balusters and an upper series of 
balustered bars are divided vertically 
into panels by pilasters sheathed in 
embossed plate- work. Horizontally 
they are divided by rich cornices and 
scrolled friezes, with a superb foliated 
cresting with figures and flambeaux. 
Ihe screen to the Coro, also illustrated, 
is by the same master. The central 
mass is in panels of twisted balusters 
separated by the great Corinthian 
pilasters of wood, sheathed in iron 
plate embossed into exquisite arabes- 
ques. Above and below this are tiers 
of spindle balusters, the whole sur- 
mounted by a frieze of the richest scroll- 
work with medallions of the Apostles, 
a fretted cornice and a truly gigantk 

cresting comprising a tree o! Jesse and 
many dignified figures and much fine 
foliation, with the usual towering flam- 
beaux. These merely give an idea of 
the magnificent ironwork in _ this 
cathedral. The great screen to the 
Capilla Mayor is by the celebrated 
Friar Francisco de Salamanca, with an 
Entombment of Our Lord in wrought- 
iron for the central feature. This 
artist also made the gilded pulpits. 
The grilles closing the Chapels de la 
Gamba and de la Antiqua are also of 
very rich work, though eclipsed by 
those of the Chapels of the Conception 
and the Annunciation, which both com- 
prise representations of these events 
and abound with armorial bearings. 
The ironwork is not confined to the 
churches, the Casa de Pilatus being 
specially noted for its fine Gothic gates 
and grilles to the windows, one of 
these being illustrated. This is an 
admirable specimen, full of strength 
and shadow, with armorial bearings 
and the escallops of St. Jago. The 
screen to the Coro of Palencia 
Cathedral is by a notable master, 
Francisco de Villalpando, a_ native 
artist, who produced most of the 
other work in the. Cathedral and 
in the Church of San Pablo; the arms and motto are those of 
Cardinal Ximenes. The cresting is fine, with flambeaux carved 
from the solid, and the date 1522. ‘The contemporary reja 
to the Capilla Mayor is by Christobil Andino. In the reja to 
the Coro of Plascencia Cathedral a reversion to classic art is 
apparent, the date being considerably later—1563-79. The 
design is low and horizontal, relatively, restrained and archi- 
tectural, surmounted by an Assumption of the Madonna on a 
pediment, by Juan Bautista Celma. The richly worked grille 
of the church of the once wealthy Carthusian monastery near 
Jerez would, out of Spain, be reckoned a great masterpiece; but 
like the small grille also illustrated, it is inferior in design and 
execution to those of the great masters. A companion grille 
was purchased by the late Duke of Westminster, and pre- 
sented to the Cathedral of Chester. Though dated 1538, 
the balusters are still forged, with enrichments chiselled from 
the solid. J. Starkie GARDNER. 
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THE IMPORTATION 


ORD AVEBURY’S Bill dealing with this matter was 
introduced on May 19th and is at the present moment 
being considered by a Select Committee of the House 
o Lords. The accompanyining photographs serve 
the double purpose of demonstrating how beautiful 

are some of the objects which are being threatened by the 
importation of plumage, and, secondly, the extraordinary skill of 
the modern photographer. The osprey is now a very rare bird. 
In looking over natural history books dealing with the various 
countries, the entries under the heading of osprey are mostly like 
this: ‘One was killed at Hebden Bridge in the year 1878"; ‘“*One 
killed at East Bridgeford in 1875”: “One shot at Newstead 
\bbey ”; ** One caught ina pole trap”; ‘One caught in atrap”’ 
“One shot near Nottingham”; ‘One shot near Shireoaks.” 
These, be it observed, are not imaginary instances, but 
quotations from actual records of the appearances of the bird. 
In olden times the osprey was pursued for its plumage exclusively, 
the eagle’s feather, as it was called, being considered a notabie 
ornament. Ospreys’ feathers used to be worn in the Army, but 
they were given up on account of the cruelty in obtaining them. 
lt is true that for many a long day the so-called ospreys’ leathers 
or aigrettes have not been obtained from the bird of that name; 
indeed, it is doubtful if thers are a sufficient number in the world 
to-day to supply the demand for them. The vicarious sacrifice 
for the osprey bas been the snowy heron. During six months of 
the present year, 1,414 packages of the nesting plumes of this 
bird were imported into London. They represent the slaughter 
Lord Avebury, therefore, was more than 
justiied in his remark that the snowy heron is in imminent 
danger of being exterminated in order that it may provide 
would call ospreys’. And the worst 
feature of the case is that the feathers of nearly all birds 
are most beautiful during the breeding season. It is when 
the snowy heron is in its bridal plumage that the dealer 
is mest anxious to obtain it. Hence the pot-hunters are 
in the habit of hanging about the 

nests ot birds and shooting them as 

they come and go for the purpose 

of brooding their eggs or feeding their 

young. 
may be considered hopeless, and the 
Lill now before the Hlouse of Lords, 
if passed, can only have the effect of 


ot 115,000 birds. 


plumes that the dealer 


The case of the osprey then 


saving its substitute, the white heron. 
lt was the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
when he was at the War Office, who 
resolved that soldiers should no longer 
osprey feathers, 
and provided them with a substitute. 


wear the so-called 


rhe incident leads us to speculate 
on what chance there is of the osprey 
regaining some of its former pros- 
perity under the protection which is 
now in a fai way of being afforded 
to it. We are afraid, however, that 
an enactment diuected against im- 
portation would not serve the purpose. 
The actual records show that the 
extermination of the osprey has been 
chiefly due to the determination of 
the chance sportsman to shoot or 
trap it whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity. Probably, in many cases, the 
pot-hunter was inspired by a_ belief 
that the feathers of which he knows 
so much, by name at least, would 
be perfectly saleable. A study of 
the photographs on this and the 
succeeding pages show the wonderful 
picturesqueness of the bird he has done 
so much to exterminate. It would have 
been interesting to deal with every 
species mentioned in the course of 
the debate, but instead of doing 
that we must confine ourselves to a 
single species. 

Though without the characteristic 
liquid grace of movement which kites 
display in their evolutions, there is, 
perhaps, no bird which looks nobler on 
the wing than the osprey. The beauty 
of its plumage, its great wings and 
crested head, combining to give it an 
appearance of power and pride, together 
with the isolation of its favourite haunts, 
make it one of the most fascinating 
of birds; while hardly is the most 


me rer 
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imperial of eagles more majestic than the fish-hawk as it 
wheels on “broad unmoving wing” above some meuntain 
lake, watching the fish below. At rest, the wings, when folded, 
protrude well beyond the end of the tail, and a bird barely 2ft. in 
length will have a spread from tip to tip of over 44ft. And it 
needs all its strength of pinion. I do not know what is the 
largest fish that ospreys have been known to kill; but I have seen 
them rise and carry without serious inconvenience lake-trout 
which | guessed tobe about as long as themselves (without then 
tails) and to weigh more than their captors. As the bird carries 
its prey longitudinally--z.c., held head forwards beneath it—a 
comparison in size is easily made. The initial effort required 
to lift such a fish out of the water must be immense, and it is 
doubtless in those first and quite perceptible few rapid wing 
beats that the great wing-spread is 
been observed of ospreys fastening in fish bigger than they 


needed. Cases have 


could manage, and, after a desperate struggle, being compelled 


to let go. <A story has even been told of the bird being 
pulled under and drowned, having presumably (if the story 
be true) gct one of its talons so embedded ot entangle d, as 


possibly in a fin, as to be unable to break loose. Such a thing 
must, however, be extremely rare, and in the enormous majority 
of cases the fish to which an osprey stoops is doomed. One 
may sometimes see one begin to pounce, then check and 
swerve midway and return to its look-out overhead, the quarry 
having, it may be conjectured, moved and sunk out of reach 
But it is not often that a fish is so lucky. Almost without 
exception, when an osprey stoops it strikes, and when it 
strikes it binds and kills its prey; and what impresses one, 
perhaps, most when first one sees the birds fishing, even 
more than the motionless, circling flight or the speed of 
the arrowy descent, is the enormous noise that they make on 
striking the water. 

We all know how sound travels over water, and in the 


silence of a mountain tarn, or quiet bay, ringed about with rock 
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ise is, under any circumstances, multiplied ; but, allowing for 
all this, th sprey, undoubtedly, makes a prodigious uproar as it 
trikes the surface. Most fishing birds, of course, strike and 


capture their prey with their beaks, going into the water in a 
clean dive, head first; yet, even so, our familiar little European 
kingfisher makes a good deal of a splash. It is said that the 

prey sometimes dives at and secures fish at considerable 
depths below the surface ; but when watching one at work I have 
goes entirely under 


~ 


never been able to make up my mind that it 
water at all, though it is, for an instant, completely obscured by 
the spray and emerges dripping wet. At the beginning of its 
descent its wings are, undoubtedly, closed, but when it strikes the 


water they have seemed to me partly spread. Ds scending then 


like a thunder-bolt, and bringing up, apparently, by mere force of 
the shock of its body and partly-spread pinions upon the surface, 
the noise is much what a thunderboli might be expected to make 

uch as, when boys, we loved to make by smiting the surface of 
the swimming bath with the flat of a towel), a veritable thunder 
clap Wil on, who wrote the poem on the osprey, had evidently 


watched the bird, for he tells how it “swoops down like lightning, 


plunges with a roar,” as it truly does; and when several birds 
are fishing over the same lake or bay, one wonders that one 
uch plunge and roar does not put every fish upon its guard and 


send them all down to the depths for the rest of the day. Large 
and powerful th nach the osprey s talons are (so as to be almost 
unsightly at close quarters), its reach is not long, and its effective 
triking range below the surface can be little more than the length 
of its legs; and when one considers what a few inche how 
light a movement would mean safety to the fish, it is surprising 
that the bird is not more often baffled. It was doubtless this 
almost inexplicable deadliness of aim which gave rise to the 
legend that the approach of the hawk stupetied the fish so that 


it could not escape. Drayton says 


' ta 

Which over t n the fish no sooner do espie 

But twikt him and them by an antipathy) 

Lue tl r bellies up as though thew death they saw, 
Lhey at his pleasure | to stuff his glutinous maw 


But | imagine that no man ever saw an osprey rise with a fish 
held belly uppermost. The prey is clutched with one talon not 
far behind the head and the other halfway down the ridge of the 
back ; and the shock, or the grip across the back, so stuns the 


fish that it hangs, or seems so to do, limp and motionless when 
being borne through the air. lor a bird whose name means 
* bone-breaker,” the ossifrage is a lover of peace. Wouoere they 


congregate in considerable numbers (as in some places in America 
they do, until it would appear as if the waters must be badly 
over fished) they quarrel litthe among themselves. It is not 
surprising that they should allow the sea-eagle to rob them of 
their meals without protest, for protest would not be of much 
use; and it ts an interesting sight, and one quite common where 
both occur, to see the lary bird swoop threateningly at the 
hawk, returning shorewards with the fish that it has caught. 
rhe latter may make one or two attempts to avoid the enemy 
while still clinging to its booty, but it soon drops it for the eagle 
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to pick up, which it does with consummate ease, before it reaches 
the water. That an osprey should be bullied by an eagle 
need not astonish us, but it is also bullied by kingfishers. Most 
of the streams in parts of North America are pretty well owned 
by belted kingfishers, each bird appearing to have its regular beat 
on which it permits no poaching either by its fellows or by 
anything else that wears feathers. When an osprey passes down 
one of these streams, though probably not bent on fishing, but 
going innocently on its travels to some further lake, each king 
fisher will in turn hunt it out of its particular territory, flinging 
itself, with vicious char-rr-rings, at the intruder as it comes up, 
and harrying it until relieved by the owner of the next reach. 
So, passed on from one to another, the osprey is kept mercilessly 
on the move until it lifts itself over the tree-tops and seeks some 
other plac less rigorously policed. It is true that a king- 
fisher (which attacks, as it dives, with utter recklessness) is an 
antagonist whose formidable 

id ness is out of all proportion 

to its size; but on each of 
several occasions when l have 
seen the same thing the hawk 
fled incontinently without any 
pretence at resistance. In a 
populous country the osprey, 
unless directly protected, must 
find it hard to survive; for, 
though in places where it is 
persec uted it soon learns to be 
shy, the bird itself is not in its 
more unmolested haunts difh- 
cult to approach, while the nests 
are preposterously conspl uous 
and commonly easy of access. 
When placed on a ledge of 
rock they may be less exposed 
to plunder than when (as most 
commonly) perched on the top 
of aconifer. Often the trees are 
far from large and the eyrie Is 
occupied, with annual additions, 
for many years in succession, 
until it becomes of immense 
size. So conspicuous are they 
that isolated nests may often 
be seen for miles and serve as 
landmarks to prospectors and 
a trappers. The osprey is 4 
very widely-distributed bird ; it 

a breeds and spends the summef 
in regions where the waters are 

Copyright ice-bound in winter, so that it 
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moves South in autumn and Northward at the return of spring. 
On some coasts which it frequents it was, and perhaps still is, 
regarded by fishermen as their friend, both as the harbinger of 
spring and because, as it shifts its hunting-ground, it shows where 
the fish are to be found: 
She rears her young on yonder tree, 
She leaves her faithful mate to mind ’em; 
Like us, for fish she sails to sea, 
And, plunging, shows us where to find ’em 
Yoho, my hearts! Let’s seek the deep! 
Raise high the song and cheerily wish her, 
Still as the bending net we sweep, 
God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher! 


But a creature so beautiful and with so much of romance 


associated with it does not need to be merely humanly useful. 


That it is so beautiful is surely enough to earn protection for it 


in lands where it has grown scarce. a we 


THE TURNING , ' 
OF THE LANE. 


TE LL I'm _ blessed, I—am - blessed!’ remarked 
W Joseph Slack, late private in His Majesty's Chalk- 
ey ' 
Ado was pot 
as a matter of 
fact, the term he 
used, but that is 
no matter. Cer- 
tainly in so fat 
as his outer man 
was concerned he 
could hardly be 
considered in a 
state of blessed- 
ness; ragged, 
hungry, penniless, 
footsore, he who 
had once worn the 
scarlet tunic and 
drawn his shilling 
a day, who had 
marched to the 
sound of the drums 
and fifes and had 
fought for his 
country, was now 
tramping the 
muddy roads in 
search of a job. 
“Of all the 
bally Chris’masses 
as ever I've seen 
in this ‘ere wicked 
old world, — this 
looks to be the 
worst. Tork about 
the Frontier War 
when we was 
a-layin’ out them 
dam Affridis for 
our little Chris’mas 
treat! Tork about 
Afric’s sunny 
fountains a-rollin’ 
down their golding 
sands when the 
Boers was a-layin’ 
us out on the 
blooming  veldt ! 
They was sugar 
an’ spice an’ all 
that is nice along 
0 §6©°Chris’mas__in 
Hold Hengland 
drat her!” and 
Slack plunged 
wearily forward, cursing his fate. The day was warm, cold 
Christmases being no longer in fashion since June weather 
took to putting in an appearance in December and December 
weather in May (the last-named month has grown tired of 
life and slipped from the calendar altogether). The day then 
was muggy, and Slack, who was still some miles distant 
from the end of his journey, which was the casual ward of 
the workhouse in the neighbouring town, looked about him for 
a convenient spot whereon to take a nap. A little way further 
on, the long, straight, monotonous road took a sudden twist, and, 
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since Slack was of an inquisitive disposition, he determined 
to see what lay beyond the corner before settling himself 
to sleep. : 

‘Ho,” said he, as he dragged round the curve, “a female! 
A female asleep, as I'm a livin’ sinner. She may be the Sleepin’ 
Beauty, but if so I’m a darned poor figger of a prince” ; and he 
glanced at his ragged garments with a rueful grin. Beside the 
road, under the bank against which she leaned, a woman sat 
slumbering. She was still on the sunny side of forty and was 
comely to look at. In each hand she clutched a_ basket, as 
though conscious even in sleep that their contents were precious. 
Slack seated himself near her and drew out his pipe. Hidden 
somewhere on his person was a screw of tobacco which he had 
saved—with difficulty, for the moment when things seemed at 
their worst. On this day his ill-luck had touched bottom, and it 
was borne in upon him that the time for “ baccy” had arrived. 
He sought unavailingly in the pockets of his coat; he turned out 
the inmost recesses of those in his dilapidated nether garments. 
In vain! Seized by a sudden deadly fear, he sprang to his feet 
and shook himself, but to no purpose; and the woman awoke to 
behold a tattered vagrant dancing wildly in the middle of the 
road, shaking his clothes and slapping himself like a lunatic 

“ Lor’ bless my soul!” she exc laimed, “who hever be an’ 
what be at? Have ’ee bin took ina fit or what ? 

“i've lost something -—imy last bit o’ baccy,” he replied, 
still groping 
desperately. 

That's bad; 
can't ‘ee get some 
more, then?’ 

“ l looks like 
it, don’t 1?” was 
his grim retort. 
“What time did 
you have your 
breakfast, 
missus ?’ 

She stared: 
‘Seven o'clock ot 
thereabouts, | 
think ‘twas.” 

“Ah! I had 
mine last evenin’, 
an’ a bad one at 
that.” 

” Por CT ¢ hap, 
said the woman, 
softly, and slipped 
her hand into a 
basket. “You 
don't look like a 
reg'ler tramp, 
neether.” 

“T ain't; I'm 
a time-expired sol 
dier as has spent 
his bounty money 
a-lookin’ for work ; 
there don't seem 
many jobs about 
nowadays.” 

Her shrewd 
eyes took stock of 
hm. “A time 
expired? Then I 
reckon you're a 
Reserve man?” 

‘“No, I served 
all my time with 
the colours.”’ 

“ You'd ha’ 
done a deal better 
to ha’ bid where 
you were an’ tried 
fora pension.” 

Ex-Private 
Slack reddened as 
he seated himself 
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‘They wouldn't 
have me,” he answered, half sulkily, wondering why he should 
feel compelled to own the unpleasant truth to this stranger. 

“Ah!” 

* No, it wasn't,” he broke in angrily. "Twas a girl as 
run ine into this rut. Mean’ the sergeant both fancied her, an’ 
she—-well, you see, he was the bigger man and drew the most 
pay, so, o’ course, she fancied him- 

‘ There’s no ‘o’ course’ about it,”’ the woman said, with a 
sharp inflection ; “ ‘ten't all women as goes for money, as maybe 
you'll find out for yourself some day. Go on,” 
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* There ain't much more to tell. Nat’rally, | didn't fancy 
not bein’ fancied, an’ me an’ ‘im ‘ad words. It didn't stop there 
| landed ‘im one on the jaw what knocked out some 
o' his front teeth an’ spoilt ‘is beauty, an’ by way o' reeturn he 
got me a taste o' the cells. So I lost my stripes, an’ nat’rally, 
when I wanted to take on for my twenty-one years they didn't 


neether. 


vo down on their bended knees to keep me in the rig’ment. The 
rum thing about it was, though, that when I come out o’ clink, 
blessed if the girl wasn’t waiting for me—-had chucked the sergeant, 
she said, an’ would marry me termorrer, if I'd say the word.” 

P You didn & o course _ 

“ There's no o' course in it as I can see. I didn’t want het 
then—that's all. What | wanted was my clean sheet an’ my 
stripes, and the rig'ment an’ my pension. I told her so, an’ she 
called me a brute. Girls is rum creatures.” 

‘No doubt but what she married the serveant in the end?” 

* You're right, missus, an’ | never means to have nothen to 
doin’ wi’ a girlagen. If ever | marries—which as how it don't 
look like it at present—lI shall have a try to get hold of a nice, 
sens ble woman o’ full age—like you,” he added, boldly. 

She laughed, not ill pleased. “ Let's hope as you'll find 
her! But, good gracious me, what be | thinkin’ on to sit 
gossipin’ here by the roadside wi’ all my Chrismas cookin’ to 
do an’ not a soul to help me. Look here, | married a soldier 
(they make wunnerful good husbands let me tell ‘ee, so long as 
they keeps off the drink), an’ I don’t like to think o’ one on ‘em 
Here's 
fumbling among 


bein’ brought sa low as you seem to be this day. 
summat to get ‘ee a bit o' baccy, an’ here” 


the knobby parcels in her basket  - here’s some food to help 


you along; ‘tis a cake as | meant for myself, but I'd sooner you 


had it.” She paused a minute and glanced with a conscious 
smile at a newspaper that served as a covering to the packages. 
“Why shouldn't he ha’ his chanst?” she muttered, then 


aloud, * Llere’s summat to wrap the food in an’ a bit o° readin’ if 
sa be as you cares to tek the trubble to read it. Good bye, an’ 
good luck to 'ee.”’ 

Slack stood up. “ Wait a minnit, I ha'’n’t thanked you yet. 
\h, missus, you're a good woman—-| wish there was more like 
vou ’ 

‘Blesh you, there’s plenty a sight better nor me, on’y you 
ha'n't learnt mebbe to know ‘em by sight,” and picking up het 
baskets she turned in the direction of a wayside village through 
which he had passed half-an-hour before. 

* Let me carry your load for ‘ee,”’ cried the soldier, but she 
waved him away ba 

“No! you sit down an’ eat your food an’—-an’—read yout 
paper,” she said, and the fine colour that mounted to het comely 
cheeks made Slack look at her once and again ere she continued 
her journey alone. Vor some minutes he stood staring after 
her retreating figure, 


* Ah, she’s worth a dozen o° Loo,” he murmured, enforcing 
his statement by an oath. ‘She's worth a dozen o' Loo, an’ the 
rigment an’ the pension an’ all. If on’y | he glanced 


down at his ragged clothes and broken boots and burst into a 
torrent of blasphemy, but there were tears in his eyes 

Slack waited until the woman had turned the corner before 
he examined the contents of the parcel which she had laid beside 
him. He found a cake, a piece of cheese, some sugar and a 
screw of tea, which last he could make by begging a drop of hot 
The one thing he lacked was bread; 
seeing, however, that the woman could probably buy that in the 
village where she lived, she could not be expected to carry it 
home from the town where she had made her other purchases. 

Sitting down, he ate with thankfulness, then, mindful of het 
last words, he took up the paper, which indeed proved dull enough. 
Hle was throwing it aside when an advertisement caught his eye. 
Struck by a sudden idea, he read it through, again and yet again, 
each time more thoughtfully. : 

” Respec table man ’— yes, | looks like one,” was his bitter 
comment. “A fine chance | runs o' being considered respect- 
able in these clothes!" For a long while he sat thinking out the 
problem of how to procure a decent outfit without money and 
without price. At length, springing to his feet, “ I'll try it!” he 
cried; “if it don't come off | shall be no worse than I am now; 
if it do, | shall be a decent rig-out to the good. ‘* Rend you 


water at the nearest house. 


hearts an’ not your garments,’ parson used to sav when | went to 
church. [ll go ‘tothe: way about an’ rend my garments ‘stead o’ 
ny wt.” 

Phat evening a ragged tramp sought a night's lodging in the 
casual ward of the workhouse at Gateswick. This in itself was 
not unusual; many ragged tramps availed themselves of its 
somewhat grudging hospitality. What was unusual was the 
extraordinarily tattered state of his « lothes. As he explained to 
the porter, he had, with a delicacy uncommon in men of his class, 
thought it expedient to conceal himself in a thicket outside the 
town while daylight lasted, lest his attire, or, to be more accurate, 
his lack of it, should offend the susceptibilities of the worthy 
citizens. “You'd best be careful when you bakes ‘em,"’ he 


added, *“*’cause I shouldn't like to go out o’ the "Ouse termorrer 
wi’ nothen on save my “ 


5b 


shirt, 
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Christmas Day was fine as June weather is expected to be, 
and Mrs. Taylor, the village bakeress, found her work unpleasantly 
warm that morning. Puddings and pies and huge joints of meat 
had she baked for her neighbours, until the wonder grew how 
ore small place could consume such a quantity of food. And 
now, when her own dinner had been cleared away, she looked 
regretfully at the gentle winter sunshine. “ Dear,” she muttered, 
“dear, how I should like a walk, but I doubt if my pooer legs ‘ud 
car’ me to the corner, | be that tired. I thinks I must ha’ a rest, if 
‘tis on'y fur five minutes.” And she sank into her comfortable 
armchair. Soft-footed dusk had driven the daylight from the 
room when she started up, roused by a loud knocking at the front 
door. “ Lark, if I haven't slep’ round a quarter o’ the clock! 
Who be that?” going into the passage. 

‘*Some-'un to see the missus,” returned a voice which she 
rec ognised, 

With a silent laugh she opened the door and saw, dimly out- 
lined against the darkness, the tall figure of a man. ‘“ Who be, 
an’ what d’ee want?" she questioned, in muffled tones. 

“Are you Mrs. ‘Taylor what advertised in the paper ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“I've come to see—to ask—to enquire—if I'd suit ?’ 

“Be you a respectable man ?”’ 

Che other hesitated—* 1 was once,” he said, after a pause. 

“Ah! Can you make bread an’ bake it ?” 

“| could when I was a boy, afore I ‘listed. My father was 
a baker, but I got tired of it.” 

“Oh, you're an old soldier, are you? You can show a clean 
sheet, | s' pose ee 

He hung his head—* I could—once,” and his voice broke. 

“T don’t think as I can do wi’ an old soldier whose sheet 
ain't clean,” she said, and made as though she would have shut 
the door, when the man laid his hand on her arm. 

“Try me, ma'am,” he cried. “ For God's sake try me! | 
know | ain't what the likes o’ you ‘ud call respectable an’ my 
sheet ain't clean, but I’ve fought for my country—’tis yours, ‘ee 
know, as well as mine—an’ it seems crool ‘ard when she’s ‘ad the 
best years o’ your life as she should leave me to starve—crool 
‘ard it seems. I'd serve you well, I swear ! ‘ud, if on’y you'd 
give me the chance of a start.” 

Mrs. Taylor did not at once reply—perhaps she could not. 
Instead she left him at the open door while she disappeared into 
the kitchen, to return with a lighted lamp, which she held so that 
its rays fell full on her face. 

He uttered a cry—“ You ?” 

“Aye, me. I knew your voice the minnit you spoke.” 

He looked bewildered. “Then why did you 7 

“| wanted to see whether you'd stick to your tale. I’m real 
glad you did. Step inside an’ let me have a look at you.” 

He followed her into the warm, homelike room and stood 
silent while she gazed at him from head to foot. 

“ What ha’ you done to yourself ? Anyone ‘ud take you fora 

soldier now ; but ‘tother day—-my word! What ha’ you done to 
yourself ?”’ 
“They gave me these clothes at—at the work’ouse ‘cause 
my others weren't fit for me to be seen about in. I'd touched 
‘em up here an’ there an’ they was on'y hanging together by 
threads. You gave me sixpence for baccy—do you remember ? 
Well, I spent a penny o’ that on a comb, tuppence on a shave, a 
penny on a collar and a penny on a handkerchief. But ‘twas the 
bath at the work’ouse an’ the shave what done most.” 

Mrs. Taylor laughed: “ An’ now I s’pose you're short o' 
baccy agen?” 

“If 1 can have my chance I'll soon get as much as | 
wants.” 

“ An’ you shall ha’ your chance! God forbid as I should 
grudge it one who'd fought for us at home. I'd a deal rather you 
could ha’ shown me a good record, an’ | makes no doubt but 
what you'd a deal rather too. But there; which on us will be 
able to show one Up Yonder, when we comes to ‘ply for out 
pensions ?” 

“‘There’s one thing I should like to ask you,” said Slack, 
presently. Ile spoke with hesitation and glanced bashfully aside. 
“The advertisement says—‘t Wanted by a widow, a respectable 
man to assist with large bakery business: willing to marry him if 


’ 


, 


he gives 

“You needn't read it out-—-I knows it,” interrupted Mrs. 
Taylor, who was blushing like a girl. 

“ You told me,” went on Slack, “as you were marfied toa 
soldier.” 

“So I was. Six months ago he got his Discharge. Arter 
his death I tried boys, but they was such a plague I said I must 
have a man whose heart ‘ud be in the bakin’. I didn’t know 
anyone as ‘ud suit, so I put that into the paper.” 

“ You've had others besides me after the place ?” 

“Bless you, yes, several,” she answered, innocently, and, 
meeting his eye, she laughed. 

“1 shall kill’em if I finds ‘em knockin’ about ’ere,” said 
Slack, whereat she laughed again. 

* Don’t you forget as you're on’y on trial 


'”? 
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‘For how long ?” he enquired, eagerly; but she refused to 
commit herself. 

Slack is still there, however, and is looking forward to 
spending a real English Christmas with his missus, whom he 


A MEMORY OF 


INGWOOD is a sufficiently prosaic place these latter 
days. A tiny town, taking itself rather seriously as it 
seems to me, with motor-cars swishing along its narrow 
streets, and garish picture postcards in the windows of 
its shops. but when you have walked through it from 

the railway station, past an occasional old-fashioned square- 
windowed house built full against the pavement, you come to 
where a little river swirls beneath an old triple-ar« hed bridge of 
sombre brickwork, and straightway you forget your momentary 
discontent. For as you stand upon the bridge with the murmur 
of the little river in your ears (it was in flood and swift and 
brown upon the day I saw it last), you realise that Ringweed is 
true to its name; that, indeed, it is ringed round by the far-flung 
scattered outposts and the dark close battalions of the New 
Forest. And you will find that they call to you with a charm 
and an appeal that is resistless, those dim sweet glades and grassy 
drives and tangled thickets. As you answer to their call you will 
forget the fetters . 
of time and duty, 
and will become 
for alittle while a 
careless vagabond 
and wanderer who 
has strayed by a 
happy chance 
away from the 
clamorous dusty 
world into a fairy- 
land of pleasant 
silence and tende1 
light and shade. 
And when it is 
time and over tim 
to go, when the 
world calls once 
more with a com- 
pelling voice, the 
wrench of parting 
will be somewhat 
painful. For it i 
a perilous place, 
the New Forest, 
a dainty imperious 
lady with fast- 
holding hands. 
And when = you 
next visit her may 
the old gods of the 
woodland grant 
you such a day in 
spring as the one 
l have in mind! 
It was a 
morning worthy 
of a poet's dainty 
fancies. It was 
all things that are 
fresh and fair and 
fragrant, and it 


Was nevel one 
thing for long. It 
wa entirely 
feminine in its 
wayward, fickle 
charm. The ait 


was mild and soft 
and almost extra 
vagantly scented, 
ard the sky was 
as changeful and 
erratic as—as a 
young man in love. 
For a little while 
it would be blue 
and bright and 
flecked with clean 
white clouds; then 
it- would become 
depressed about 
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considers the most wonderful woman ever created. As for her, 
she declares that “I allus knew soldiers made good husbands. 
My pooer first I thought first-rate, but ‘pon my word I do b'lieve 
this ‘un’s better.” Kieanor G. Haypen. 


NEW FOREST. 


straightway soft grey clouds would blot out all the blue. And 
it would decide to weep, letting fall a sudden shower of fine 
delicate drops that no one could resent. For it was not 
overdone—nothing was overdone, that perfect morning. And 


when it turned to optimism once more, and the sun gleamed 
out again, the wet world was amazingly, miraculously fragrant, 
the young green jewels on the bushes each held a glittering 
rain drop, and the moist, glistening trunks of the gaunt firs 
were every shade of colour, from mauve and yellow to warm 
red-brown and purple. I had found a soft, green, inviting 
track, ‘hat led apparently to nowhere in an enchantingly aimless, 
irresponsible fashion, and | was following it without any plan ot 
purpose at all. A cuckoo was calling with soft insistence som 

where near at hand, and the mellow note lured me on and on. | 
was walking towards the sound, if | could be said to be going in 
any definite direction. Not that it mattered greatly ; nothing 
mattered, that exquisite spring morning. It was very still in the 
woods, except 
when a little cool 
breeze rustled the 
bushy unde! 
growth. Most of 
the trees were still 
leatless ; but the 
bushes beneath 
them were bud 
ding divinely, and 
revealing small 
crumpled leaves 
ol the daintiest 
green, worthy for 
the fashioning of 
everyday doublet 
for the fairs 

| pon vreat occa 
sions, as is”. well 
known, they will 
wear not! ing less 
delicate than wild 
rose petals. And 
here and there ar 
occasional © silver 
birch was adorning 
itself with a fine 
tracery of green. 
The ivy clinging 
to the firs was 


dark and rich in 
colour, and con 
trasted most arti 

tically with — the 
dull brown of the 
dead dry brac ke n 
under foot. Asthe 
sun slanted sud 
denly through the 
trees it awoke 
many coluurs§ to 
perfect: vivid life. 
It fell upon a gorse 
bush, and straight 
way transformed 
itto a pyre blazing 
with yellow flame. 
lt caressed a thorn 
tree that wa 

bursting Into 
hower, and made 
or it a thing ot 
white beauty that 
amost hurt the 


yes to see, lt 
touched with 
gentlen ss th 
primroses that 
peeped from every 
ae, and caused 


them te glimmer 
like soft-cok ured 


some trifle and k. L. Cocks A GkKOUP OF BIACHES., Srpyright = jewels set in dark 
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reen jade. It betrayed shamelessly the hiding-places of 
the shy sweet violets, and it turned the wood-anemones into 
mall white dancing elves. And then, with equal abruptness, the 
in hid away his face, the sky was swiftly clouded over, and far 
away I heard the patter of the rain. As it came towards me and 
I felt its cool freshness upon my face, I turned from my green 
track and struck away beneath the trees lhe mossy earth was 
carpeted with last autumn’s dead brown leaves, and the rain 
drops danced upon them with a_ brisk, refreshing sound. A 
rabbit appeared before me and loped lazily and almost noiselessly 
away; anda blackbird rose with much shrill grumbling and a 
fussy pretence of anger. \ tiny wren kept pace with me, 
moving with little darting flights, and fearless as it was small. 
Standing among the trees you looked all around you into a 
vreen-brown mist, through which the bare distant trunks loomed 
ever more dimly. Lhe 
murmur of the trees and 
the swish of | the rain 
blended themselves into a 
drowsy melody that was 
only broken by a sudden 
raucous scream trom fat 
away. It was the whistle 
of a railway train, and it 
seemed a desecration. One 
felt that the old gods ot 
the bosky brakes and dells, 
if any still linger in this 
material age, must resent 
the hateful discord. It 
was difficult to think of 
such things as steam and 


progress, standing there 
among the dim old 
woods; it was easier to 
think of a certain July 
day 200 years ayo “and 
more ; that day when 


two hapless fugitives, dis 
yuised in rudest peasant 
dress, came stealing 
through these woods. One 
of them was tall, strong 
and thi set, with the 
rough, harsh face of a 
German soldier of fortune, 
and a bearing that fitted 
ill with his humble dress. 
The other was slight and 
graceful, with a long, thin 
face that had once been 
pale and handsome, but 
was now bronzed = and 
haggard and unshaven. 
He was still young in 
years, but the hair upon 
his face was prematurely 
yrey. Few looking upon 
this man, slinking weary 
and hungry through the 
dripping woods, would 
have believed that he had 
once been the spoilt darling 
ota Royal Court. But so 
it was. (It is easy, stand- 
ing there amid that setting, 
to bring back the scene.) 
This man is James, Duke 
of Monmouth, illegitimate 
son of Charles Il., and 
one of the great gamblers 
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This is what he would see, if, indeed, he has the grace to 
remember: A bread, misty, marshy plain, slashed with wide 
dykes, lit by the first rays of the rising sun, and upon it some 
5,000 peasants, knee deep in mud, gripping manfully the rudest 
weapons, drawn up for a last pitifully hopeless stand. Those 
men are his followers, they flocked to his standard when he 
landed almost friendless and alone; they have faced danger and 
hardship cheerily for his sake, they have almost worshipped him 
for his personal charm and because he has dared to stand for 
liberty and the Protestant faith. He has moved in their midst 
through hazardous days, and their love and trust in him have never 
faltered. Now, now their ranks are torn by cannon fire that they 
cannot answer, and on either flank they are menaced by the Life 
Guards and the Blues, the finest cavalry in England; and the 
man who has led them from their homes to this, the man who 
has drawn rein for one 
moment to look back upon 
this scene, is not ashamed 
to turn away and spur for 
his own safety. And so 
he did not see the last red 
struggle, although some 
echo of its din may have 
reached his ears as he 
rode fast away. He did 
not see his ill - armed 
peasants stand to it like 
men against the flanking 
horse. He did not see 
his scythesmen and_ his 
pikesmen beat back by 
sheer, splendid, naked 
valour the first crashing 
cavalry charge that raved 
in upon them. He did 
not hear the « > i Powder, 
for Christ’s sake, powder - 
as his few musketeers fired 
their last charge, nor the 
roar “ Monmouth, Mon- 
mouth, God with us!” as 
his regiments, gapped and 
laned by the murderous 
fire, locked close together, 
like cattle against wolves, 
to meet the second resist- 
less onset of the Royal 
horse. Nor did he see that 
charge crash home, cleav- 
ing through his broken 
ranks again and yet again 
before the shattered 
remnant in their splendid 
folly would leave _ the 
ground they held. But it 
may be that as he rode 
away his fancy painted 
the last tragedy of the 
‘rout in horrid colours. 
And now he has _ ridden 
eastward for many miles 
with Grey and Buyse the 
German, until their horses 
failed beneath them. They 
have left them to wander 
where they will, and, 
having changed clothes 
with peasants, have gone 
forward on foot. But all 
the country-side is roused 
against them, and even 


of the world. \ man here among the tangled 
who has played for a_ &, 14, Cocks A SOMBRE REGIMENT. Copyright. glades of the New Forest, 
kingdom against long there is no _ safety, no 
odds, and—has lost the game. Now he is striving to save chance of escape to the coast. Hundreds of men on horse 


the stake he wagered—the greatest that a man may venture 

the stake of his own life. But he has cast other counters 
upon the board, many thousands of them. And those counters 
are the happiness and the lives of other, humbler men, who 
have given him their trust. here is a horror in his eyes 
as he drags himself wearily among the trees, ever glancing 
around him with shrinking apprehension. Perhaps—it is unlikely 

but perhaps he is sparing a thought for those others who have 
paid or must pay the price of his gambling; perhaps he is 
thinking, even amid his unmanly terrors, of the last scene that 
he looked upon in the great game of chance that he had dreamed 
himself strong and bold enough to play. It is one that should 
burn him with undying shame for his remaining days of life. 
They are so few that they are scarcely worth the price of recreant 
cow: dice that he has paid for them. 


and foot are searching day and night, inflamed by the reward of 
£5,000 that has been offered for the capture of the chief rebel. 
Grey has become separated from his companions, and now 
Monmouth and the German reel along together, reading in each 
other's faces only despair. 

In a large fenced enclosure the two were run to earth at fast. 
A woman noticed two ragged strangers cowering among the 
brambles, and reported the matter to the pursuers. Lord 
Lumley and Sir William Portman concentrated their men with 
speed, and the enclosure was surrounded. The fields of rye and 
pease and oats were beaten, and dogs were turned loose to aid the 
search; but still for a while the wretched pair eluded capture. 
When night fell the place was still surrounded, and there was no 
loophole of escape for the man who prized his life so dearly, who 
must have felt the very shadow of death about him now. Soon 
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after sunrise Buyse was found 
and seized, and he owned that 
his master was close at hand. 
And now the end was very near. 
In a little while a man was dis- 
covered cowering in a ditch. 
He was dressed in shepherd’s 
clothes and he was strangely 
altered by terror and privation, 
but upon his person, among raw 
pease and charms and other 
matters, was found the George. 
Monmouth’s short dream of 
Royal power was ended. One 
shrinks from the few remaining 
pictures that the thought of the 
sombre pitiful drama brings to 
mind. It was to Ringwood that 
Monmouth, now entirely un- 
nerved, was taken, and thence, 
strongly guarded night and 
day,to London. There James, 
characteristically enough, 
granted him an_ audience, 
although he had as ever no 
thought of mercy, and Mon- 
mouth touched the extreme 
depths of shame. The man for 
whom hundreds had died shrank 
intolerably from the thought of 
his own death, and was pre- 
pared to stoop to any degrada- 
tion that would buy his life. 
The champion of the Protestant RI 
faith pleaded with tears upon ; 

his knees for mercy, and was ready to change his religion if the 
apostacy would ward off death. And for the followers of this 
man the gallows were rising in the West Country by scores, 
and peasant folk were facing brutal deaths without a tremor ot 
complaim. Their leader, it seemed, possessed the fatal Stuart 
charm without the Stuart dignity and courage. And yet even 
in him, in the last grim scene upon Tower Hill, some gleams 
of those redeeming qualities appeared. . . . But the sun 
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is breaking through the sombre sky and the wet woods are 
glistening bravely. In the clear, dancing light all thoughts of 
tragedy and unworthy weakness seem out of place, and one 
remembers only the simple men who struck lustily for what they 
held the right, whose faith and courage were justified in a few 
short years. It should be well with a country that can breed 
such men, and she should pray that their children’s children are 
still as sturdy for the truth. JOHN 
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LLIEN we remember that the father of Holkham’'s 
present owner was born while the great house 
was yet in progress, we are apt to look upon it 


as a mewhat recent creation. but, then, we 

must bear in mind that these two men have held 
the estates for the remarkably long period of 132 years, and that 
the father was born when G orge Il. was king. Holkham was 
planned and executed during his reign, of which it is the most 
complete architectural expression. Even so, it is more of a 
survival than a departure. William Chambers and Robert 
\dam had tarted on thew careers before Ge rgve Il. died, but 
H ikham show no ry ol the cold re erve and severe celicac Vv 
of their decorative style. It is, indeed, one of a small group of 
remarkable seats in) North Norfolk, which a circle having a 
radius of not more than six miles encloses, and which we owe 
to the direct action or to the inspiration of Inigo Jones. The 
earliest of these, Rainham, is one of the very few country seats 
of which Inigo Jone was not only the designer, but the 
Superintending architect. Hloughton and Holkham, though 


built in the eighteenth century, were planned and carried out by 
men who not only accepted Inigo Jones as their master, but had 
ACCE >to and largely adopted his de wns, 

Nor is the relatior hip of these three vreat houses merely 
architectural. They are linked also by their social and political 
history. It was partly a desire to outstrip the grandeur of 
Rainham and oust the Townshends from the position of being 
the premier family of North Norfolk that led to Sir Robert 
Walpole’s coolness and quarrel with bis brother-in-law, and to 
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his replacing the old Houghton manor house with a magnificent 
palace. But the ascendancy of the Walpoles in the county was 
short-lived. As they decayed, the biggest house, the most 
acres, the greatest influence, all became the distinction of the 
Cokes ot Holkham, who had originally begun their career as 
Norfolk squires by the purchase of some outlying Townshend 
lands. Such, at least, is Blomefield’s account, which does not, 
however, quite tally with the documents in the Holkham 
muniment-room, and until these are fully and finally examined 
and co-ordinated, it is impossible to be certain of complete 
accuracy as to the details of the devolution ot the Coke estates. 
Robert Coke was a fairly success!ul lawyer under Edward VL., 
an: inherited property in the parishes of Mileham and Tittleshall, 
which lie south of Rainham. He also purchased Burghwood 
Hall, in Mileham parish, and here his son Edward was born. 
littleshall Church is) still rich in) monuments, of which 
the finest is that, for which Nicholas Stone received / 400, 
erected to Edward Coke, who followed but far outstripped 
his father in his profession, and has ever maintained his repu- 
tation as one of the greatest lights of the law which England | 
has produced. Though this great Chief Justice prided himself on 
his scrupuious honesty, and “ thanked God he never gave his 
Body to Physic, his Heart to Cruelty or his Hand to Corruption,’ 
he yet made enormous sums of money, which, with the addition of 





the fortunes of his two wives, enabled him to realise his ambition 
of becoming a great landowner. He bought estates in all parts 
of England, and in his own county of Norfolk is reputed to have 
died in 1633 seized of sixty manors. A share of these his fourth 
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son John inherited, and by marriage and purchase he added that 
of Holkham, where his father had already bought some land 


in 1609. The parish of Holkham, lying amid the sand-dunes 
ind marshes of the coast and having, of old, a practicable inlet 
of the sea, 1s connected with St. Withburga, a seventh century 


princess and saint, and was sufficiently important as a port in 
1311 to be required to supply a ship for the King’s service, thus 
ranking with Yarmouth and Lynn, and being held “a place of 
consequence and eminency for trade and shipping.” According 
to Blomefield and the other Norfolk historians, the chief 
manor had been granted to William de Albini by King Rufus, 
but passed through many hands before Lord Mayor Geoffrey 
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Boleyn bought it, as well as Blickling, which lies twenty miles 
to the east. Anne Boleyn’s uncle, James of Blickling, sold it to 
Sir Thomas Gresham shortly before Anne's daughter Elizabeth 
became Queen. In her reign a sub-manor in the parish was 
held by William Wheatley, “ prothonotary of the Common 
Pleas.” His house in the parish was named Hill Hall, 
and remained the chief seat of the estate after the Wheatleys 
acquired the head manor under King James, and after 
John Coke, who married their heiress, became sole landowner 
in 1659, he, having by that date bought up all remaining free- 
holds, proceeded to reclaim portions of the salt marsh. His son 
ended his line, and Holkham passed to the descendants of the 
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1 rr Inheritance ave c t 
im enabled this id ta 
commoner’s family to be accompanied by an equipage meet 


for a vouthful duke on the grand tour. There was a coach and 
ix besice other horses and catriaces, and the numerous retinue 
vas headed by “a chaplain a Gentleman of the Horse a Mr. 
Steward and a Valet de Chambre.” but it was not merely in 
utward pomp that Thomas Coke thus exhibited that love of 
magniticence which he afterwards retained as Earl of Leicester. 
Hle showed it a in inward culture, and that culture sought an 
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outward expression in a patronage of the arts, not mere 
splendid, but discriminating and informed. Of his six yea 


ly 


rs 


absence abroad, much was spent in Italy, and he took eager and 
intelligent advantage of all the opportunities which Italy then 
offered as a place for furnishing both the brain and the palace. 


The lad had a real knowledge and love of classic literature, 





as 
well as of classic art, and since, among Roman historians, he gave 
Livy the first place, he determined to possess himself of 


all 
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available material for a future life and edition of the works of 
that author. He commissioned a well-known Roman scholar, 
Antonio Biscioni, to collect every possible printed book and 
manuscript bearing on the subject, and though his idea of 
connecting his name directly with a new magnus opus was never 
realised, yet Holkham still possesses an unrivalled collection of 


Livy’s works. but if he was keenly interested in the acquisition 
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and understanding of ancient books and manuscripts, still more 
did he devote his mind and fortune to all matters connected with 
both ancient and recent art. The walls of Holkham still bear 
evidence of his extensive and wise purchase of old masters—such 
as the great number of exquisite canvases by Claude which 
almost exclusively occupy the walls of one of the great rooms— 
while the sculpture gallery contains, among other antiques, that 
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notable statue which cost its purchaser a temporary loss of liberty. 
Mrs. Stirling, in her interesting book on * Coke of Norfolk,” tells 
us that: “He had secretly bought a leautiful headless figure 
of Diana for £1,500, which, on nearly indisputab'e authority, 1s 
believed to have belonged to Cicero. It is considered to be 
one of the finest specimens of classical drapery and, perhaps, the 
most beautiful representation of the goddess in existence. After 
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its purchase, the Cavaliere Camillo Rusconi, talian 
sculptor, added the head and some of the finge 
only parts that are modern. Having secured this 
Thomas Coke sent it out of Rome by night into safe 
Florence; 


an eminent 


rs, Which are the 


statue sec retly, 
Keeping at 
but the Government got wind of this action, the Pope 
caused him to be arrested and imprisoned, and he was released 


only on the special solicitation of his friend the Grand Duke 
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Cosmo.” This ; yunt is correct except as to the price paid. 
Ihe household accounts show this to have been goo Roman 
crowns, and these were probably worth about 4s. apiece. 
[The accounts further show that the purchase was made in 
1717, and that, though the statue was got out of Rome 
and sately lodged at Florence in that year, yet i did not 
reach England till 1719, when custom duties and officers’ fees 
to the amount of £20 6s. 6d. were paid as “expenses relating 
to ye Statue of Diana brought over in the Superb Man of 
War.’ While he was thus largely and laboriously collecting 
books and manuscripts, pictures and statuary, the question of 
their ultimate housing seems to have already occurred to him. 
Although he had inherited vast estates, he was not possessed of 
any really great country house, either of the older style, such as 
lickling, orin the more classic mode which had become fashionable 
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after the Restoration and of which Vanbrugh was, at the 
moment of which we are speaking, the most fashionable exponent, 
Longford was, probably, then the best seat held by the descend. 
ants of the Chief Justice, but it remained in the line of his sixth 
son until 1727 and never belonged to Thomas Coke. There 
seems to be no record whatever as to the size and character of 
the Norfolk home which had come to the Cokes from the 
Wheatlevs, and even its position seems none too certain. An 
old pedigree merely tells that John Coke married “ Merie| 
dan. and heiress of Anthony Wheatiey of Hill Hall Norfolk,” 
but a note in the “ Norfolk Tour,” published in 1829, declares 
that the present mansion was built ‘“‘upon the site of the oid 
manor house of Hill Hall.”” If this is so, it will account for no 
trace of it remaining, and it was certainly never considered as of 
any importance by the man who had become, ere he was of 
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age, the possessor of a splendid collection of Italian art objects and 
a confirmed lover of classic architecture, such as Vitruvius 
systematised it in his writings and Palladio adopted and 
adapted it for the Renaissance age. Whether ‘Thomas 
Coke’s natural bent led him to such a study or whether 
it resulted from the company he kept it is difficult to say, 
the more so as there is iittle or no positive record of his com- 
panionship with Richard Boyle or William Kent during his stay 
in Italy. It is rather curious that there are no adequate lives 
(and not sufficient materials for the writing of such lives) of the 
men who had the greatest influence on every form of art in 
England during the reigns of the first two Georges. Richard 
Boyle, third Earl of Burlington, was two years senior to Thomas 
Coke, and, like himself, spent several of his younger years on 
the Continent, where he came across a young Yorkshireman 
who had been apprenticed toa coach painter, but whose promise 
of success in the higher walks of art induced some men of wealth 
to send him to study at Rome. Similarity of taste brought together 
the ‘*peer and the peasant,” and, on their return to England, 
Kent became an inmate of Burlington’s house and remained sq 
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tillthe day of his death. The date of that return is 1716, the year 
when Lord Burlington came of age, was appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire and began the recon 
struction of Burlington House. Mrs. Stirling must therefore 
be wrong when she says that Thomas Coke came home 
**accompanied by his friend Lord Burlington and by Mr. Kent” ; 
for she shows by the carefully-kept accounts of his steward, 
Edward Smith, that he landed at Dover on Tuesday, May 13th, 
1718. He, therefore, remained abroad two years later than the 
others, and we know of no contemporary materials which justify 
Mrs. Stirling in saying positively with respect to Coke and 
Burlington that “ during a lengthy sojourn in Italy the two young 
men were together,” and that “during part of their tour they 
were accompanied by Mr. Kent.” Still, we have the evidence ot 
the household accounts to show that payments were being made 
to Kent in 1717, the year of the purchase of the Diana, and he may 
have gone out again to Rome to help Thomas Coke with his pur- 
chases and his architectural studies. Certain it is that a dozen year 

later, when Burlington was the foremost architectural authority, 
and Kent the jeading professional jn that art, the former 
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discussed and the latter designed the plans of Holkham. 
but the earlier connection in Italy, though probable, can only 


refer to a time before Thomas Coke was nineteen. It is an 
assertion resting on no documentary evidence, but made on 
account of its plausibility, and it does not appear in print until 


some years alter the death of all three persons concerned—that 
is, when in his preface to the second edition of “ The Plans and 
elevations of Holkham,” Robert Brettingham wrote that “ the 
yeneral idea was first struck out by the Earls of Leicester and 
Burlington, assisted by Mr. W. Kent, who had been encouraged 
in his studies at Rome by the joint patronage of those two 
Noblemen, at that time making the tour of Italy.” 

As soon as he Wil home once more, Phomas Coke's first 
thought was marriage. A month after that May landing in 
1718, we are told by Edward Smith that lis “ Mastor attained 
to ye age of twenty-one years, and upon Thursday, the 3rd of 
july following, was marryed to ye Right Honourable ye Lady 
Marvyaret lufton, a Lady of yvreal beauty, cingular Virtue and 
goodness, being 18 years of aye ye 16th of June, 1718." She 


vas the daughter of the last Earl of Thanet, and eventually 
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inherited, in her own right, the ancient family barony of Ciiflord; 
but the strong, not to say autocratic, character of her husband 


practically eilaces her trom our history unul her widowhood 
revealed her own distinct individua ty. Their early married life, 
iccordinyg to Mrs. Suriing, was largely spent at Lone for 

though it then belonged to their cousin, Sir Edward Coke. Nor 
can they have occupied it merely as a honeymoon loan, as 


Edward Smith's accounts cover the expenses not merely of 
household and stables, but of gardens also. And ce rtainly, during 
his early married life, there is nothing much to connect Thomas 
Coke with Norfolk beyond his political connection with Sir Robert 
Walpole, whom he supported in the Commons at first, and in 
the Lords after the Minister obtained for him the barony of 
L.ovel of Minster Lovel, in Oxfordshire—one of the many of the 
Lord Chief Justice’s manors. This was in 1728, after which he 
began to press for the Earldom of Leicester, but did not attain 
to that rank until 1744. 

London saw most of him in those days, and he was a well- 
known figure in its political, social, literary and artistic circles. 
doa then most fashionable bianch of sport he was also much 
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addicted, so that ‘*he was hailed at once as the great patron of the 
fine arts and the great patron of cock-fighting in England in his 
day.” He posed as a brilliant conversationalist and maker of 
epigrams, and some of the latter have survived in Horace 
Walpole’s letters. They seem to have been more smart than 


polite, if we are to judge from his mot to the Duke of Newcastle 


after the trial of the Jacobite Lords implicated in the ’45 
rebellion. ‘I never heard so great an orator as Lord Kilmar- 
nock. If I were your grace I would pardon him and make him 
Paymaster,” which was the office the elder Pitt had received to 
silence his too powerful opposition eloquence. Long after, whe 

Horace Walpole, growing old, refused to compete — with 
younger wits, he gave as his reason for this that “the late Lord 
Leicester had formed a galimatias that was much to the taste of 
his contemporaries. He retired to Holkham for a few years, 
returned to town and to White’s; a new generation was come 
forth who stared and concluded he was superannuated; and he 
was forced to pack up his obsolete phrases and antiquated humour 
and decamp again, to rail at the dulness of young men.” This 
retirement to Holkham was largely due to the building of the 
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new house. The choice of the Holkham estate for its site was 
made, the ** Norlolk Tour” tells us, about the year 1725, and he 
then began to reclaim more of the salt marsh, to plant and 
cultivate the heath land, to enclose Soo acres for park and 
plantations, to build farmhouses and, generally, to improve 
the rather barren and desolate parish. ‘ When,” says Mrs. 
Stirling, “ he conceived the idea of building a palace for himself 
and his posterity, he could not, on any of his vast estates, 
have chosen for his purpose a site less beautiful; but, a man 
of strong purpose and originality, he seems to have desired that 
all should be his own creation, the future beauty of the land 
as well as the future beauty of the Italian palace which he 
meditated erecting upon it; and, of marvellous energy and 
perseverance, he was undeterred by the magnitude or the 
apparent impracticability of his attempt to transform the aspect 
of the bleak, desolate coast.” If 1725 is the right date for the 
settling of the site and the inception of estate improvement, then 
it took nine years to mature the designs and complete the 
preliminaries; ior we have to wait till May, 1734, before we get 
Edward Smith’s entry of “ £3 11s, To Labour—diging Earth 
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admit 
Its main 


but it was found “not to answer the situation or 


principle, therelore, of four pavilions diverging from the four angles 
of the central block, and connected by four rectilinear corridors, 
was adopted ; 


hut the plan was altered to suit the needed size 
commodiousness 


, we are toid, being one of its 


builder’s leading maxims, and this meant that the fashionable 
plan, then being carried out at Houghton, of isolating the offices 


the ends of lengthy 


having 


curved colonnaded passages, was 
the quarters under the 
ind of having very short corridors connecting the 


one ol servants’ 


floor, 
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wings with the main block. Many were the changes and modi- 
fications of plan and material that were made as time went on, 
The original design of rusticating the whole exter.or and of 
putting an attic floor over the grand apartments with windows in 
the frieze, as had been done at Beningborough and elsewhere, was 
changed to the appearance revealed by these illustrations. More. 
over, Bath stone was abandoned in favour of brick, because Vitru- 
vius had stated that the latter was considered the more durable 
material by the Romans, and because it was found that yellow 
bricks, resembling in colour those of the Romans and of great 
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weight and firmness, could be made from an earth near by. “As 
a matter of durability the choice was excellent. The house 
looks almost as new to-day as it was 150 yearsago. But this 
advantage was bought at the expense of the appearance. If, 
with its entirely admirable interior, Holkham had combined an 
exterior as pleasing as the Horse Guards (Kent’s other great 
contemporary building so like in its plan of a centre with towers 
at the corners and wings beyond), it would have been beyond 
criticism as an example of its age and style. There was even 
more sitting of the experts in committee over the interior than 
over the exterior, Here quite inconsiderable portions were from 
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Kent's original designs. The great hall is on the plan of an old 
Kkoman basilica or law court, and the special design adopted was 
drawn by Palladio to illustrate Barbaro’s translation of Vitruvius, 
while the colonnade was copied from that of the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis at Rome, of which they had at hand measured 
drawings in Desgodetz’s “ Edifices Antiques de Rome,” a work 


which they largely consulted and used. Its ceiling, on the other 
hand, was essentially from an Inigo Jones design. When Inige 
lones died in 1652 all his drawings and designs remained to his 
kinsman, assistant and follower, John Webb, and _ thence 
many of them—either originals or, more often, copies by Webb 

passed into the possession of Lord Burlington. Next to 
Palladio, it was at the feet of Inigo Jones that Burlington 
ind Kent sat, and in 1727, at Burlington's expense and 
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under Kent’s name, two folio volumes of Inigo Jones’s designs 
were published, a few by Burlington and Kent themselves 
being added. This by no means exhausted the material, and many 
of Inigo Jones's ceiling and chimney-piece designs were used by 
Burlington and Kent in the buildings which they erected or 
designed or decorated. Houghton is not without such, but 
Holkham has them in quantity, the ceilings of the great dining- 
room and of several bed-chambers, and the chimney-pieces of 
the drawing-room and sculpture gallery being among the number. 
It is this abundant use of older designs and purer ornament 
that gives its distinction to Holkham. Compare it with the always 
ponderous and often clumsy creations of Vanbrugh and of 
Campbell, of Kent and of Ripley and it shines by its restraint and 
delicacy. Come to it straight from Syon or Kedleston and its 
richness and splendour will warm you after the cold severity of 
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Robert Adam. Holkham is the creation not of one designer, or 
of one age, but of many expert minds otf different epochs. Yet it 
is no haphazard fot-pfourrt, but an entirely homogeneous whole, 
Kent, indeed, claimed it as his favourite production, and his 
admirer, Horace Walpole, when the first edition of the “ Plans 
and Elevations” came out, in 1761, exclaimed, ‘“‘ How the 
designs of that house, which I have seen a hundred times in 
Kent’s original drawings, came to be published under another 
name and without the slightest mention of the real architect is 
beyond comprehension.” Asa matter of fact, this was rather a 
habit of the time, and Horace Walpole might have remembered 
that in the case of his own father’s house the published plans had 
borne the names of Kent and Ripley, who had carried it out, and 
not of Campbell, who had first designed it. As with Houghton so 
with Holkham, which was not 
finished for many years alter 
Kent’s death. Mathew LBret- 
tingham signed all the plans 
and elevations and gave themto 
the world as his own: but 
neither Kent nor Brettingham, 
nor both together, can take to 
themselves the credit for 
Holkham. That should 
certainly be given to Lord 
Leicester himself. The advice 
ot his friends and the assist- 
ance of his experts he needed 
and desired; but he himself 
conceived the plan, collected 
the materials, overlooked thi 
details, and “for thirty years 
co-operated in the choice of 
every member and ornament, 
and helped to bring it to 
perfection before it was given 
to the workmen to execute.” 
Kent, by the time the Holk- 
1am building began, was a 
very busy and much-sought- 
alter man. He was the arbiter 
of taste, the designer of edilices 
ornament, furniture and, most 
especially, the layer-out of 
gardens and grounds in 
the new. artificial fashion 
called natural. He _ there ore 
drew sketches for Holkham— 
its main elevations and its 
accessories of bridges, gate- 
ways and temples. He assisted 
in the selection and adapta- 
tion of the component parts 
and decorations of the interior, 
chosen as they were from the 
antique, from Palladio and 
from Inigo Jones. He him- 
self designed mantel - pieces 
and: other details, and ‘the 
inside of the Earl and 
Countess’s family wing was 
Kent without change.” But 
there his share of the work 
largely ended, and a Norwich 
mar, Mathew  brettingham, 
made the working plans, or, as 
his nephew afterwards put it, 
had committed to him “the 
care of proportioning the parts 
at large and the detail of each 
member of the buildings in 
particular.” No doubt, then, 
the original drawings of the 
‘Plans and Elevations,” en- 
graved and published in 1761 without remark or explanations, 
were by him and were therefore signed by him. In the second 
edition, published by his nephew after his death, they appear in the 
same fashion, but Kent’s co-operation is acknowledged in the 
letterpress, anc his name is attached to such portions as he entirely 
designed. In the same mannez, the signature of Inigo Jones 
appears on the plates of several of the ceilings and chimney- 
pieces, while other plates bear the name of Desgodetz. Antoine 
Desgodetz, a carpenter’s son, was born in Paris in 1653, and 
became a pensioner of Louis XIV. at the French Academy at 
Rome. ‘The result was a noble book printed in Paris in 1682 at 
the Royal expense by order of Colbert, and it was from this work 
that Lord Leicester selected portions of the Holkham details. 

In a further issue will be given further illustrations and some 
additional history of this noble house and its owners. Ss 
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IN THE 
AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS. 

HESE are in the full flush of be: auty in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, at the present moment, and in many 
of our most famous domains. Wandering in the 
garden at this glorious season of the year, it is 
puzzling to know the group of shrubs and trees in 

flower to praise most. It mz ay be the Pyrus Malus floribunda, 
burdened with blossom, or its vz ariety atrosanguinea, which is 
one of the most beautiful of the dwarf trees of early summer. 
But a galaxy of colour I see before me; it comes from a group 
of the Ghent or, as I prefer to call them, “hardy ” Azaleas of 
the Knaphill class. When one says “ Knaphill,” it means a 
group raised in Messrs. Anthony Waterer’s nursery at Knaphill, 
near Woking, and brought to its present perfection by skilful 
crossing and selection. No more brilliant group of deciduous 
shrubs exists than this, the colours ranging from snow white 
through a bewildering mass of shades to vermilion, every bush 
covered with the fragrant flowers, which add to the spring wood- 
land its most fascinating colouring. Azaleas are, according to 
the botanist, no longer ‘ Azale:z is,” but are grouped with the 
Rhododendrons. Many years, however, will elapse before the 
one is merged, popularly speaking, into the other. The “Azalea 
will in the lay mind still remain the “Azalea”; but wherever the 
botanist places it, no shrub adds more to the gaiety of the early 
summer garden. Its effect in a mass is, to those who are 
unacquainted with the shrub, startling—mound upon mound of 
wonderful colouring, of almost every conceivable shade, and 
scenting the air with a 
honeyed perfume. One reason, 
I think, why the Azalea has 
not been more grown is the 
idea that it must have a peat 
soil, which in many places is 
difficult and expensive to ob- 
tain; but Mr. Waterer, whom 
one must regard as an 
authority, writes of American 
plants, to which the Azaleas 
and Khododendrons belong, 
that it is commonly accepted 
that they require what is called 
a peat soil: “lt was at one 
time believed that they would 
not thrive in any other. Ex- 
perience, however, proves the 
contrary, and it is now found 
that Khododendrons and 
Azaleas, which are the most 
important of that class, as well 
as any other of the more 
vigorous plants, succeed in 
almost any soil that does not 
contain lime or chalk. In 
many sandy loams they grow 
with as much luxuriance as 

they do in peat; in fact, almost E. F. Wailis 
any loamy = free from lime 

or chalk, may be made suitable for them by a liberal admixture 
of leaf-mould or any fibrous material, such as parings of pasture 
land. When the soil is poor, thoroughly decayed cow-dung 
forms one of the best manures for these plants.” An important 
duty is to remove the seed-pods from both Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons, as their preservation means weakening of the plants. 
This applies to flowers in general. 

When considering the Rhododendron, a wide view of the 
family must be taken if one wishes to have anything like a 
representative collection. Apart from the be autiful hybrids now 
in bloom in many a park and woodland, there are the exquisite 
Himalayan and allied forms, which have given a new interest to 
this group of shrubs. Pink Pearl is the queen of the hybrid 
race, a strong assertion in the face of the many other be vutiful 
kinds which have been either introduced or raised within recent 
years. But the cluster of large peerless flowers of this appro- 
priately named Rhododendron is faultless, and though the plant 
is quite hardy, some shelter is desirable in the likely event of 
spring frosts sullying the fair masses of delicately coloured 
bloom. Then there are such beautiful Rhododendrons as 
Shilsoni, Thomsoni, campanulatum, barbatum, cinnabarinum, 
fulgens, racemosum, Luscombei, R. F. Thiselton - Dyer, 
kewense, Smithi aureum, Vaseyi and m: ny others. It is to this 
group that I am pleased to see more attention is directed, shelter, 
as | have previously mentioned, from late frosts being a desiralile 
provision. Where a glass house exists for housing the more 
tender and delicately coloured of the Himalayan Khododendrons 
the more satisfactory is the flowering. A beautiful work in 
taising new forms of the Indian Rhododendrons has been accom- 
plished by Mr. H. Mangles, and | well remember at Farnham 
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the beautiful R. Aucklandi. Each individual bloom of this 
famous species is like a pure white Lily, over 4in. across, three 


to six flowers being in each cluster. The segments are hand- 
somely recurved, and the lowest, which are wider, have their 
edges boldly crumpied in large waving folds. The calyx is pale 
green, clouded and spotted with tender rose —_— Ihe long 


flower-bud is covered with rosy bracts tipped with crimson that 
remain among the opening flowers, lengthening as they develop, 
and the scent is delicious. 

In the Royal Gardens, Kew, the Rhododendron glen is 
a fairy scene, many species and hybrids flowering gaily, 
beginning in the early days of the year. But there should 
be a proper sequence of colours to avoid unpleasant 
contrasts and associations. This phase of Rhododendron 
planting is referred to in Miss Jekyll’s “ Colour in the Garden ” 
(page 12), and | may well quote her words: * The Rhododen- 
drons are carefully grouped tor colour—pink, white, rose and red 
of the best qualities are in the sunniest part, while, kept well 
apart from them, near the tall chestnuts and rejoicing in thei 
partial shade, are the purple colourings, of as pure and cool a 
purple as may be found among carefully-selected ponticum seed 
lings and the few named kinds that associate well with them.” 
And here Miss Jekyll recalls to mind the association of Rhodo 
dendron and Lily, and no shrub offers a more sheltering protection 
to the early growths of the bulbs. Clouds of colour may be 
created by planting among the Rhododendrons such Lilies as 
Lilium auratum, tigrinum, speciosum and those of stronger 
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growth to give brightness to the woodland at various seasons of 
the year. “Among the Rhododendrons, at points carefully 
devised to be of good effect, either from the house or from various 
points of the lawn and grass paths, are strong groups of Lilium 
auratum ; they give a new picture of flower-beauty in the late 
summer and autumn and till near the end of October. The dark, 
strong foliz we mi: ikes the best p ssible se (ting for the Lilies, and 
gives each group of them its fullest value.” 

Although the ponticum species may assert itself too strongly 
in many gardens, the Azalea and the Rhododendron are among 
our most treasured and beautiful evergreen shrubs. ie 


Rosk Norgs. 
WE have just returned from a few hours’ hard work among the Roses It 
isa pleasure to find the growths strong and the leaves clean and of good 
colour, by which we mean the greens are of the proper depth and the crimson 
shades warm and almost as rich as the Tulips flowering near them, This 
difference in the leaf colouring is most conspicuous when the plants are grown 
in masses, Sulphurea, for example, is almost worth planting for its leaf 
colouring alone, and with a groundwork of the softest lavender Pansy, a 
perfect little spring picture of leaf and flower is the result. Going round the 
garden we notice other hybrids and varieties of value for the colouring of the 
new leaves—Favier, Le Progré:, Corallina, Mme, Ravary, Hon. Edith Gifford 


and Mme. Abzl Chatenay among the more noticcable. Rose pests are, as 


usual at this time of year, peculiarly disturbing Ihe green fly has not made 
its : appearance in any force, In spite of weather that one would have thought 
exactly to its liking; but we are watching the growths careful'y, to be ready 
with insecticides directly it makes an appearance. Cold nights and rains 
have prevented their use, but, happily, there has been no need for them, 


One of the worst pests is the Rose maggot, and nothing but hand picking will 
suffice. We have just been reading that excellent book, ‘* Roses for English 
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urd S A few note from you would rob lv b i lul to o r 
rea Ts E. 

[You ask an interesting question, In the case of important parterres< 
there is usually some general scheme that is more or less held to from year 
to vear, and this is, of course, the wisest plan, for in such a case the 
gardener knows what to prepare, It is muc better to have one s ] 
schem such as best suits the bedded space itself, and accords with its 


environment, than to hunt about from vear to year for a variation for v iriety’s 


sake only. A thoughtful and intelligent variation in a settled scheme ca 
be arranged, or, better still, two or three well-thought-out schemes in different 
ranzes of cclouring, subject only to slight alteration Tous, there might 

a red scheme, a yellow scheme and one of purple and whit he main materia} 


for the red scheme might be Carnas, Gladiolus, Geranium, Fuchsia, Be ronia, 
Verbena, Lobelia cardinalis and Palox Drummondi; of the yellow and ora: 
Calceolaria, Yeliow Plume, Celosia, Zinnia, Yeliow Canna, Tagetes of man, 
kinds, Yellow Paris Daisy and Nasturtium; of the purple and whi 
Clematis, Verbena, White Petunia, Heliotrope, Ageratum, China Aster 
mivardia Humboldti 


Ostrich Plume, Nicotiana sylvestris and N. affinis, | 


White Paris Daisy, Solanum Warsewiczi, Cineraria maritima and Centaurea 


candidissima Any other material of the right colour could be worked into 
er of these schemes Phe great thing in this, as in all other gardening, 
is to work to some definite plan or intention kb | 
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THE PARK AT LUTON HOU. 


SOUTHDOWN 


Julius Wernher 


success will be generally welcomed. 
must be particularly he was able to 
for a pen of three shearling 
circumstances 
the kingdom. 


in usual in attracting a singularly tine display of 
Perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the 

tality of the exhibits is to be found in the fact that His Majesty 
King Edward VII., who is usually so successful with this breed, 
Sandringham, 
second prize for ram lambs, a third for ewes and 


Mr. C. R. W. Adeane 


secured only the 
a shearling ram. 
two shearling 


a highly commended fot 


H. Jennings. 


flock of the late Colonel McCaimont carried off honours fot 
ram lambs. It was reserved to Sir Julius Wernher to have 
the distinction of beating the Duke of Richmond and Gordon by 
securing first prize for a pen of three shearling ewes. It may 
fairly be hoped that this success will encourage Sir Julius to go 
on with his most interesting experiments in breeding pedigree 
stock. The flock at Luton Hoo which he took over from 
Mme. de Falbe had not previously been very successful in 
exhibitions. It consisted of very well-bred animals, but probably 
the business of preparing them for show was not taken very 
seriously. The flock is quite an old one as flocks go. It was 
founded in 1870 with sixty ewes and a ram from the Duke of 
Richmond's flock at Goodwood. Subsequent purchases were 
made from Messrs. G. Jonas, H. L. C. Brassey and C. T. Lucas. 
Rams were also bought from the flocks of Lord Ducie, Sit 
N. L. G. Throckmorton, Messrs. Henry Webb, E. Ellis, W. O. 
Hammond, H. Penfold, C. R. W. Adeane, J. J. Coleman, Earl 
Bathurst, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Blyth and others. Mme. 
de Falbe died in 1899, and the flock was then transferred to 
Captain Gerard Leigh. Captain Leigh himself passed away a few 
months after the death of his wife, and in 1tgoo the flock came 
into the possession of the trustees of his son, who was a minor. 
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In 1993 the trustees of the 
Leigh Estate sold the Luton 
Iloo property to the present 
owner, Sir Julius Wernher, 
who, of course, took the sheep 
over with the other things, 
although for several years after- 
wards no very serious attempt 
was made to challenge for 
honours in the show-yard. Before 
proceeding with the history of 
the flock, it may be worth 
while to throw a glance over 
the history of the estate of which 
Sir Julius Wernher is now the 
owrer. From the time of the 
Conquest to the middle of the 
fifteenth century there seems to 
have been an old house there, 
and a manor occupied bya family 


named Hoo, who probably took Ad CHAMHMION EWE. 


their name from Luton Hoo. 

The word Hoo means a rising or elevation, and Luton 
H{oo probably had no other signification than Luton Hii, 
which would make it belong to a stvle of nomenciature 
which seems to have been very common in- mediaeval 
England. There was a Sir Thomas Hoo, created Lord Hoo and 
Hastings in 1447 ~~ His heiress was Anne Hoo, who marned Sit 
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first Marquess of Bute. Un- 
fortunately, the house has hada 
history that has been but too 
common. What the original 
manor house may have been it 
is dificult to guess now. What 
ever it was, It was replaced in the 
seventeenth century by a house 
built by Sir Robert Napier; and 
when the Marquess of Bute pu 
chased the place in the reign of 
George IL1., he practic ally rebuilt 
it; but this erection was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1843. Hence 
the house as it stands to-day 
Is, to say the least of it, 
modern. In Mme. de Falbe's 
time it hada flat root; but Sit 
Julius Wernher, wanting 


* 


more 
room, put a fresh storey on the 


Lop, and this, of course, necessi 

tated an entire change in the roof. 
The mansion of to-day is commodious, but lays little claim to those 
exquisite charms o! building that belong to the Tudor houses. It 
is situated, however, in a park so magnificent that it would lend 
glory to any building. It extends at the present time to some 
thing Over 1,000 acres, and appears to have been larger a century 
ago. The fine cedars and other great trees, the magnificent 





TWO-SHEAR RAM; LUTION HOO 1. 


Geoffrey Boleyn. This Sir Geoffrey was Lord Mayor of London. 
Anne Boleyn, of whom so much is known in history, was born in 
1507, and was the grand-daughter of the Anne Hoo who married 
Sir Geoffrey Boleyn. Tradition will have it that che Lady 
Anne Boleyn was born at Luton Hoo. The property passed 
in the seventeenth century to the Napiers, and Mrs. Napier 
Jef’ it to Mr. Herne, whose successors sold it to the 


A SHEARLING RAA, 


avenues of beech, the splendid examples of British timber 
growlt 


’ 


1g sometimes in clumps and sometimes individually, 
impart a fine and stately woodland feeling to the landscape. 
Moreover, in addition to this poetic beauty, the heights and 
hollows with which the park abounds, lend themselves 
well to the best kind of pheasant-shooting 


~? 


and, no doubt, 
generations of English country gentlemen who have lived at 





SHEAKLING 


RAMS. 
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Iloo | \ iVS kept an eye 

Pianti in the park, at all 

é is be irefully planned with 

» the pheasants and the other 

e beauty of the landscape. \ 

rural retreat n three-quarters of 

‘s ride trom London, the estate 

i ve nt is it is beautiful. 

Qt te I thbout Luton Hoo—that 

primarily a place of refuge and re- 

ixat rom the toil and worry of the 

neti . Theimportant object aimed 

it in its m wement is comfort, but 

nfort ) ilarge meaning. In the 

ul Me 3,000 Or 4,000 Ccarna- 

ire raised in pots, and to the 

there d t appear to be any 

" er nui I I rose Dorothy 

Perl ind Ked Rambler being the 

, ticeable ile severa ouses 

‘ hu ot orchids, Other tlowers 

ire raised in equal profusion, with 

thre rho intention of providing 
in bund of material for the decoration 
ly t management of the livestock the 
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Ben Chern 
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SHEARLING 


ere is a fine herd of Jerseys on the 
of the best pedigree obtained from 
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PROM/SING LAMBS. 


places famous for the purity and perfection of the breed, but no 
made to show Jerseys. They are kept for providing 





for the household, and it may be 


said in passing that the dairyman and dairymaid are extremely 


successiul with this branch of 
labour. The dairy itself is 
almost a replica of that at 
Sandringham, and the butter 
turned out from it, in colour, 
aroma and ali other qualities 
for which good butter is distin 
guished, would compare with 
the best entered for compet- 
tion at the various butter trials 
throughout the country. 
Chickens are reared with the 
same thoroughness of method 
and abundance of numbers. 
‘There seemed to be no end ot 
them at all stages of growth, 
from the little chicks that had 
only just emerged from their 
shells to the ripe and fatted fow! 
that was ready for the cook. 
A considerable amount of 
land is kept in’ hand, but 
mostly for private purposes, 
namely, to supply the house 
with provisions and to ensure 
sport for the owners of the 
hall. We noticed some fine 
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teams of grey Shires that would have been almost good enough 
to take prizes at the Agricultural Hall. In 1g04 a few pens of 
sheep were sent to the local show of the Hertfordshire Agricultural 
Society, when a second prize was taken. In the succeeding year 
a pen of shearling lambs took a first prize. In 1906 a few pens were 
sent to the meeting of the Bedfordshire Avricultural Society at 
Luton, when a first prize was taken for a pen of shearling rams, and 
a second for a pen of three ram lambs. In that year for the 
first time an exhibit was sent to the Royal, which was held at 
Derby, and it won a reserve fora pen of threeramlambs. At the 
Royal at Lincoln in 1g07 a pen of three shearling ewes was 
awarded a reserve. But the beginning of what we believe will 


be a period of success was made at Smithfield in 1907, when Sir 
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Julius Wernher was awarded a second prize for three fat sheep 
and reserve for three fat wether lambs, while at Watford fat 
stock sale several more important prizes were carried off. At 
the Oxfordshire Show this year, this winning career was con 
tinued, when the Luton Hoo flock won the society’s silvet 
medal for the sheariing ewes, which we illustrate, and a first 
prize was taken for the pen of three shearling ewes, also 
shown, while a pen of shearling rams took a second. At the 
Dorchester Show of the Bath and West of England, as we bave 
said belore, more laurels were won; and, no doubt, as time oes 
on, the excellent foundation for success which has been laid by 
Sir Julius Wernher and his very efficient agent, Mr. Papillon, 
will be crowned with even more striking successes. 
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Bikb Music IN SUMMER, 


ITH the end of this first week in June we are made acutely 


‘ 


aware that “‘sumer is icumen in,” and, as our American 

friends would sav, it *‘comes a-runnin’.” The outdoor 

delights of summer are so many that we have hardly time 

to regret the loss of the charms of spring ; bat there is one 

incident of the beginning of June which always seems to 

leave us poorer—the cessation of the nightingale’s song My own especial 

familiar nightingale is still vocal, but every night I am afraid that to-morrow 

I shall have to undress without his help, I always dread that the nightingale 

is going silent when I see the restless little garden warbler shyly making 

towards its nest with grub for its young, and that is an event of the first 
week in J 

BURGLARIOUS NIGHTINGALES, 

rhe nest—though we pretend not to know where it is, lest the cats 

might hear—is some 5oyds. from the house, and generally the bird sings like 

a dutiful nightingale stationed within a few yards of his front doorstep ; but 

late at nicht he gets 

restless at home and 

wanders about, with 


the result that an 


he can get. It is 
ibsurd tu o yyect to 
having too much 
nightingale, but there 
have been nights when 
I have been’ con- 
strained to get up 
ind say shoo” to 
him. ITis audacity 
Is about the best 


argument we have, 
in this peaceful 
neighbourhood, for 
locking up the house 
at night, for he 
micht well burvle 


us if we gave him 
half an opportunity. 
And to-morrow, or 


the next day or the JF. Atkinson, 


“SHYLY MAKING 


next, he will stop 

singing, for a nightingale’s period of song does not often extend beyond 
six weeks; he began on May Ist, so that he has already sung for 
five weeks, Very likely last night’s was the farewell performance, but 


he ought to have told us. 
Prue Ecstasy OF THE TRUE ARTIST. 


One of the extraordinary features of the nightingale’s song is the 


complete absorption of the singer, who seems (as so good an artist ought to 


be) entirely unconscious of his surroundings. So remarkable is this that one 
is almost tempted to Lelieve that in the dusk the bird sings with his eyes 
shut A few nights ago, in order to test it, I stole over the grass to within 


a few yards (certainly to within 2olt.) of where the nightingale was singing, 


and, when standing there, I struck a match, Happily it scratched silently, 
or what little noise it made was drowned in the music. When the match 
was well alight | lit my pipe with it, and the bird never dropped a note 
Then I waved the flaming match round and round in the air and made 
figures of eight with it till it went out, and the bird only sang the har ler 
I iave said that this particular nightingale is a family retainer, and he has 
abundant opportunities to familiarise himself with the sight of me lighting a 
pipe; but it is difficuit to believe that he could have sung unmoved through 
such a pyrotechnic display if he had seen it. When I turned to move away, 
careless of whether I made a noise or not, he was apparen:ly alarmed at the 
thud of my footsteps and became silent. Almost every other bird, if a 
pa-sing human being stops and turns his face up to it, takes alarm; first 
becoming silent, and then, if the intruder does not go away, removing itself 
But in parts of the country where nightingales are scirce large numbers of 
people will often turn out to hear one sing, and provided only that they are 
silent the singer seems in no way to object to its audience. It almost 
appears as if the nightingale, in the full tide of its song, does not see 


anything 





ANGEL OR FROG? 


It is commonly believed and sometimes stated in print that it ts 


female nightingale only which croaks and the male only which sings Phis 
is, of course, an error, as anyone can convince himself by going boldly up to a 
nightingale singing near its nest in the daytime Che bird will stop sing 

und begin to croak, sometimes interlarding the two sounds in the most absurd 
and inappropriate way, sandwiching frog-like croakings between the most 
seraphic bursts of song, anl a sentence whi h begins in the one often ends tn 


the other. It also has another alarm note in the form of a peculiarly 
plaintive little ** peep-peeping ” Tt isonly a guess when I offer th igvesiion 


that the croak is in the nature of a threat addressed to an intruder, while the 


peep-peep”’ is a communicition to the mate which Is probably still sitting 


on the nest, 99 


THe First Witp CARELI RAPTURI 


On the subject of bird.’ songs (while I dislike to be controversial) in 


Mr. Arthur G Butler’s elaborate book on the Passeres, of which only one 





volume has yet appeared, there are some sentences about the son rush 
which seem to n d 
editing Mr. Butler 


does not lik the 
thrush’s song, but 
contesses it lo 
*‘cheerlul and inspir 
ing” under right 
conditions, although 
he says, *“* monoton 
ous, each phrase being 
repeated at least four 
times Im Ss 1Iccessio 
and occasionally (more 
especially when the 


musician has hit upon 


something movel) as 
many is seven or 
eight times.”’ In the 
first place, my obser 


vation of thrushes ts 
to the effect that 
when a bird repeats a 
particular phrase very 
olten it is not a novel 
one, but, on tl con 
trary, a familiar and 
habitual one, Most 


TOWARDS /I78S NEST.” copyright. biris have a favourit 


phrase at which they 


occasionally ham ner away for a long time, so that one gets to know the 


individuals by their recurrence to and insistence on that particular note, 


Wuar Tugy RALLY Do, 


In regard to ‘* each pirase being repeated at least four times in 
succession,” vesterday I made a note of three differe thrushes as | met 
them. The number of repetitions in each case was as follows: 


First bird ; 2-2-2-2-2-1-2-3-3-1-2-2-2-1-3-4 
Second bird: 2-2-5-2-3-2-2 } 
Third bird: 2-2-1-1-1-4-}3-2-2-7-2-1-1-1-2-4-}3-2-2-2 


Thus out of sixty phrases only on seven occasions did a bird repeat as 


often as four times, and only on seven more as many as three We all know, 
of course, of ‘‘the careful thrush that says each thing twice over” (I quote 
from memory), and in this case the poet is more nearly accurate than the man 


of science. 
PERSEVERING AND [DLE APPRENTICE 


Phere 14, however, one thrush here which ts tor ever impl il Is lo 
** Stick-to-it! Stick-to-it,” with the accent on the ‘to Sometim 
will sing lor a long time without coming on the phra but, when 
does, he practises what he preaches. He sticks to it, Also, there w 
immoral bird last year (an! we resign ourselves without serious regret to t 
thought that it has probably since died), which must have been to * TI 
Karl and the Girl”—if it was ‘** The Earl and the Girl for he spent a 
large part of his waking hours in deman ling ** Crew Boolle! Crew Boudle! 
Possibly he was a reincarnated call-boy. But offenders of this class are 
exceptional—mere club-bores, who are doubtless regarded by other thrushes 
much as the human bore, forever telling the same story, ts regarded by his 
fellow - members [he orlinary everyday thrush emphatically does’ not 
‘* repeat each pnrase at least four times”; and, personally, I de 1 his 


song for its jubilant positiveness, It is this characteristi f de mm at 
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riainty ¢ vyinien, ! take it, Shak ure allud “ 1 he spoke of the 
ros “ his ) » true.” But Montgomery, with evident reference 
re ratio it $0 - ulled it “*stammering ”! 
Tue Tlugkyinc Year 
ly ite of - co April and the snows following Ester, which held 
rvthing back for so lon:, the year is now not merely normal, but 
mphat vy ahead of tin in many ways The summer birds came with 
uch aru is last weather changed on the first of May that blackcaps 
. chill fi t | t, and ro bly other of th immigrants) alrea ly have 
young But t ire, perhaps, the best guide to the forwardness or 
ckwardness of a ison, most of them being extremely sensitive to changes 
mn the w nd temperature when ready to emerge from the chrysalis. 
More moths will ch out in one soft, warm day than in three wecks of 
rly winds This year lL have many records of moths not only evrlier 
nant \ r, while was notorbously backwar i, but in som cases 15 much 
hiree weeks euriier than in I1g06 
ANIOTORING 
JTOR ING 
by LAI ) 
I is »>much the custom to 


look upon Sicily as a mor 
or less impossible country 
Irom the motoring point 
of view that it will no 


aout come as a inprise to 
many people to hear ol the 
notor-races which have just 
taken place in the island. These 


we organised by M. llorio, 
whois doing so much to improve 
Lhe roads and Lo popularise 
motoring in Sicily, have excited 
the vreatest interest not only in 
e neighbourh wd, but all over 
Italy. Having been * personally 
nducted” over the greater 
part ol the course by M. 
Kavusa, one ol he pri cipal 
npetitors, I can testify not 
only to the sporting nature ol 
the Targa-Florio racing, but to 
the excellence of the road sur- 
ices, as well i to thre pers 


iwaiting the reck! driver in 
the iby Sey and precipices 
below. So danverous, indeed, 
ire the turns and corners, of 

ich there ire said to be a 
t usand on the course, that one 


uw only wonder that no fatal 
rcciden resulted, especially 
when one considers the pace 
ittained by the winner, Prue , 
who completed the 2S8o0 miles in 
a little over even hours, a per- 
formance whi is undoubtedly 
a record tor the mountainous 
region in which the racing took 
place. Betore, howeve r, describ PREPARING FOR 
ne this run into the interior, | 

must return to Palermo, which we made our headquarters for the 
first few days of our stay. The capital of Sicily, Palermo is not 
miy the best 
centre trom which 
lo make excul 
rons, bul ilso the 
nost interesting 
town In the island. 
()f course, it has 


drawbac ks. Being 
a port, as well as 
i piace ot con- 


siderable com- 
mercial impor- 
tance it is large 
and crowded and 
noisy. But it ts 
beautifully 
ituatec, and if no 
nonuments actu- 
ally remain to- 
day ot the Greek 
r the Roman, ot 
even of the Arab, 
the influence ol 
t! latter on the 
conquering 
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DILATORY LONG-EARED OWLS 
On the other hand, a few days ago, 1 went up toa long-eared owl’s 
nest in a jay’s ol | home in a spruce tree, expecting to find well-grown young, 


for the long-eared owl is one of our earliest nesting birds, sometimes beginning 


to lay as far back as February Pine hen bird, however, was s:tting close on 
six egus When she went off it was only to flutter into a neighbouring tree, 
where, from a few feet away, she shrieked at me with ar iterated note nut 
unlike, and quite as iouwd as, a kestrel’s. I did not know that the long-e ured 
owl had so loud a cry, being only acquainted heretofore with its muffled 
barking note and the queer sound, nalf cluck and half spit, with which it 
often greets an intruder in its wood, The loul call is probabiy reserved for 
verv special and agitating occasions. The bird was back on the nest again 


as soonas I reached the ground; but the male did not put in an appearance 
keeping discreetly out of Sight the whole tae, an 1 thereby in a measu 
justifying the ancient cliin of kis family to be regardel as the Birds of 
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interesting feature of its 
numerous churches. Nowhere 
is this influence more marked 
than in the Palatine Clapel, 
whick, after St. Mark's it 
Venice and St. Sophia at Con 
stantinople, contains the finest 
mosaics in the world, be-ides 
being unique as the meeting- 
place of the art of the East and 
the West. 

Equally interesting for the 
same reason ts the cathedral of 
Monreale, the picturesque town 
perched on the hill above 
Palermo. If the mosaics on 
closer investigation lack the dis 
tinction of those in the Palatine, 
and the building itself, owing to 
excessive lighting, loses a great 
deal of the subdued charm and 
mystery of the former, the effect 
is none the less marvellously 
impressive ; while of the clois- 
ters one can only say that in 
harmony of proportion and grace 
of style they are unsurpassed by 
any in the world. Each of the 
216 columns is different. Each 
with its sculptured capital repre 
senting some Biblical scene ot 
some fantasy of the artist's 
imagination is a gem, while the 
delightful fountain at the end 
of one of the long arcades seems 
to breathe all the poetry of a 
bygone age. 

To describe all the sights 
of a place like Palermo is out- 


THE MOTOR RACE. side the province of an article 


which, after all, is meant to deal 
more with the road, its perils and its humours, than with the 
art or architecture of a city. At the same time, it would be 
: impossible to 
leave Palermo 
without = alluding 
to the beautiful 
triptych which is 
one of the chief 
features of the 
Museum. This 
picture, which has 
been attributed to 
Van Eyck and 
also—no doubt 
from its resem- 
blance to the great 
masterpiece at 
Bruges—to Mem- 
ling, is still the 
subject of much 
controversy. Who- 
ever the painter, 
there is, at any 
rate, no doubt as 
to his Flemish 
origin, distinctly 
traceable in the 


Norman 1s an DAIMLER ON A BRIDGE NEAR TERMINI. technique as well 
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as in the style and the types represented by the Virgin, who 
in the central panel is depicted surrounded by cherubs, and in 
the side panels by St. Catherine and St. Dorothea, the back- 
ground of each panel containing an enchanting landscape with 
graceful buildings. 

‘The road to Segesta, which we made the object cf our first 
expedition, leads through Monreale up into the mountains, with 
a magnificent view of the Conca d’Oro, a gorgeous spreading sea 
of golden lemons, which, surrounded by mountains, veiled in the 
haze of a glorious summer-like day, stretches to where, in the 
distance, Palermo, nestling at the foot of Mente Pellegrino, 
encircles the beautiful bay. As we penetrated further into the 
mountains, the road, which had 
been somewhat bumpy at first, 
began to improve, while the 
scenery vrew wilder. Being 
the only female of the party, 
and brigands being proverbially 
gallant, | found myself seated 
in front, with strict injunctions 
to smile on the approach of 
Before long, on iurn- 
the 
horseman 


danger. 
corner, heure of a 
outlined 
against the sky seemed to hold 


out possibilities of the realisa- 


ing a 
solitary 


tion of our hope s and fears. It 
was true the warlike attitude 
which the carrying of a gun 


over his shoulder imparted to 
his appearance, was somewhat 
mitigated by the fact of a baby 
in a sun-bonnet being tucked 
under his arm. But, after all, 
we did not know the history of 
that baby, and it certainly 
added to the thrill of the situa- 
tion to imagine it the captured 
heir of some noble h muse being 


carried to a mountain eyrie to 
await its ransom from. the 
robber band. As the brigand 
approached and_ the car 


slackened speed out of defer- 


ence to the feelings of his 
horse, which seemed divided 
in its mind as to whether to 


jump into the precipice below 
to bolt back in the direc- 
tion from which it had come, 
| smiled desperately. I even 
waved a hand, as much, how- 
ever, to encourage the baby 
to conciliate its captor. 
The latter, clinging wildly to 
the reins, returned a friendly 
smile, and, calling out “ Good- 


or 


as 


bye” in English, pranced side- 
ways past us. As a matter 


of fact, while on the subject 


of brigands I may as_ well 
mention that there is none 
in Sicily | know this state- 
ment will be almost as much 
of a blow to the reader as it 
was to us; but in an article 
of this description, romance 


being of less importance than 
an unimaginative and unro 
mantic adherence to truth, I 
am reluctantly obliged to make 
it. But if there are no brigands, 
and have not been for at least 
twenty-five years, the fact of 
every man one meets carrying 


a gun undoubtedly tends to CENTRE PA 
foster the theory of the danger 
of the more unfrequented roads. Whether the Sicilians arm 


themselves in this fashion against cach other, or whether they 
do it merely to impress the tourist, | do not know. 

In all probability it is the survival of a custom dating 
from the days when brigands really did exist, and before the 
population had acquired that familiarity with the English linguage 
which a residence in America seems to have afforded so many 
of them. Halting near tie wooden bridge a few miles beyond 
Castellamare, we ate our picnic lunch, alter which, leaving the 
car by the roadside, we followed on foot the mountain track 
leading to Segesta. Tocome to Sicily, as so many pe yple do, 
Without knowing anything of its history half the 


is to miss 
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interest of this wonderful island, which, like a beautiful woman, 


has been wooed and won by every lion in turn. 


Greek and Roman, Byzantine and Arab, Norman and [rench, 
Spanish and Italian, each has reigned in Sicily, and each 
stamped her with its individuality as a man unmistakably stamps 
his 


great n 


h is 


the woman he loves with something ol own personality. 
Of the bloodshed and betrayal, of the hideous cruelty and 
barbaric revenge with which the chronicles of these various 
conquests are stained the people who go to Paormina for 
their health and to Palermo to play bridge know little. As 
far, indeed, as history goes the average tourist is not 
unlike D'Israeli’s wife, of whom he said that she was 


OF TRIPTYCH (PALERMO MUSEUM. ) 
an excellent woman, but unfortunately she could — ne vel 
remember which came first, the Greeks or the Roman lo 


peo} le of the same deyree ot historical vagueness Sevesta 
yjluimns ina 


t 


probably appear as an impressive collection of « 


remarkable state of preservation. To those, however, with ouls 
above the commonplaceness ol! guide-book facts, this vast, 
majestic temple, standing alone in silent grandeur among the 
mountains, will mean something more. For ovet pevesta 
broods a spirit, which may be older than the spirit of Greece, bu 


and divine. The fact that 
to its 


like people being all the more interesting for being mysterious, 


which is like it in that it 1s immorta! 


so little is known of Sezesta undoubtedly adds charm, place 
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lor, after all, it is not tl 
frien il t w u e kno 
m t that inter ‘ us most 
ind a end », af we 
ao t wish to rob it of it 

try, \ must leave n 
thi to the imagination ) 
| me hike t 

! the « } ind distant s 
behind what we actually et 
and know about them. What 
ever the origin of pegesta, 
whether it inhabitants were, 


i they < iimed to be, ol Projan 
descent, it was undoubtedly a 
town of importance in Phaeni 


cian times, and played a formid 
able part in both the Athenian 
ind Carthaginian invasions ol 
SICHY. lo it greatness the 
vonderful temple bears silent 
testimony, and looking throug 
tie ‘ nl il the distant 
in il l t easy to 


\\ t t j t-< red nd « 
1 
Mi ‘ mm 
ton ft ylitary tures wher 
Hal | 
lis i var the t! twi 
ray or stop 
As they crop 
Wa te ot ol A city r t 
" 1y 
Where a multi of men breathed 
joy ar wo 
Long ago... THE TEMPLE AT SEGESTA. 
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while it did not require much 
imagination to see 


All the mountains topped with temples, 
all the glades 
Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, acqueducts 
and then 
All the men ! 


men who, by raising such 
monuments as Degesta, proved 
themselves as divine as their 
gods were human. 

Our experiences on the 
following day, though of a 
different kind, were no _ less 
emotional in their nature. Opn 
both occasions we had felt thy 
haunting presence of ghosts: 
but, whereas the ghosts of 
Segesta belonged to a more or 
less romantic antiquity, the 
shosts on the road to Girgenti 
belonged to a horrible tuture, 
lurking round every corner, 
projected on an atmosphere of 
petrol and dust, and embodied 
in the shape of terrified women, 
kicking horses, runaway mules, 
screaming children and yelping 
dogs. If, as a matter of fact, 
only two of the latter succeeded 
in accomplishing the happy 
despatch under the wheels of 
the car, the failure of many 
others to do so was due more to 
the direct interference of Provi- 
dence than to any inherent 
desire on their part to prolong 
a life which must be singularly 





CLOISTERS AND FOUNTAIN AT MONREALE 
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devoid of attraction, judging by the 
efforts they made to put an end to it. 

Our misfortunes and adventures 
began early, for, soon after leaving 
Palermo, we somehow managed to take 
a wrong turn, and after running for 
several miles up into the mountains 
found ourselves in a_ village which 
contained a great deal of washing 
hanging out to dry, but which 
apparently led nowhere. In order to 
regain the road to Girgenti we had to 
go the whole way back to Palermo, 
and not even the beauty of Belmonte 
was able to console us for a delay 
which was all the more tiresome as we 
had a long day before us, with no 
possible stopping-place in the event of 
our not reaching our destination that 
night. It was impossible to make up 
for lost time by putting on extra 
speed, for round every corner was a 
cart, and every time we met a cart 
that day everyone in it all but met 
their end. It was obvious that no 
motor had ever been on that road 
before. Every mule stood straight 
up on its hind legs at our approach. 
Every man on horseback dismounted, 
and «as he clung to the bridle was 
whirled round and round in a series 
of evolutions which veritably seemed 
about to end in a wild leap into the 
precipice below. One woman fainted 
dead away at the sight of us, and in 
Misilmeri a mule, after turning a 
complete somersault, lay on its back 
between the shafts with its legs 
in the air. The cart was thrown 
against the side of a _ house, the 
driver flung across the street, while 
boxes of lemons flew in every direction. 
After a pericd of hideous, awful 
suspense, the man and the mule were 
finally assisted on to their legs, the 
cart turned right side up again, while 
the only damage that could be dis- 
covered consisted in a broken box ol 
lemons, in spite of which the owner 
demanded 1oofr. for compensation. 
In the end, after a fearful argument, 
in which the entire population of the 
village took part, we felt we were 
fortunate to escape out of Misilmeri 
on payment of a quarter of the sum 
originally demanded. 

After fortifying our more or less 
shattered constitutions with lunch, we 
found ourselves once more in diffi- 
culties as to the road to Girgenti. 
There are no sign-posts in 
Sicily, and the only maps we were 
able to procure being singularly in- 
adequate, we only too gladly availed 
ourselves of the services of a man who 
offered to conduct us as far as Corleone, 
a town halfway between Palermo 
and Girgenti. After a long conver- 
sation, in which he told us that he 
was a retired soldier and knew every 
inch of the island, we took him up on 
the step of the car, where his presence 
inspired us with so much confidence 
that we ended by engaging him to 
accompany us on the rest of our tour 
as guide. Presently we came to a 
place where the road diverged. Our 
guide pointed without hesitation to 
the right, and we congratulated our- 
selves once more on our wisdom in 
having brought him, for our instincts 
would most assuredly have taken us to 
the left. A little later it began to rain. 
We put the hood up after a couple of 
hours spent in ascending mountains 
and descending again into precipitous 
valleys. We wanted to know where 
Corleone was. Our guide was evasive. IN THE MONREALE CLOISTERS 
It was by this time 5 p.m., and as Details of some of the Capitals, 
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seven hours had elapsed since we had left Palermo, and 
Corleone, which wa not more than filty miles from the 
former place, was not vet in sight, we began to feel somewhat 
anxious \t last we met a couple of men on mules. There 
was an agitated conference, and we were coaxed back in the 
direction from which we had come. Where were we? Close 
to Piana dei Greci, we were told. \ fearful silence fell on 


the party. We had all heard of Piana dei Greci, for it 
wis one of the “charming drives in the neighbourhood of 
Palermo,” recommended in all the guide-books, followed by the 


tariff for the one and two horse carriages for the expedition and 


THE 


yICHMOND 
Dog Show 
XV opened in 
beautiful weather 
on Tuesday last, 
and, as may be 
imagined, § at 
tracted a_ large 
number of visitors, 
who were equally 
delighted with the 
weather and the 
splendid speci 
mens of dogs witli 
which the benches 
were ornamented, 
lt was altogether 
a most successtul 
gathering, and it 
is a pleasure to 
illustrate some of 
the competitors. 
We had to make 
our choice before 
hand, and selected 
the kennel of 
the Hon. W. B. 7. Fal 
Wrottesley. The 
quality of the competitors may fairly be judged from the fact 
that, excellent as were his entries, they did not in any case 
secure first-class honours, although, at the same time, it should 
be borne in mind that none of them went altogether un- 
mentioned. In the open class for dogs, Seignior of Seisdon 
was reserve, and in the limit class the same dog was very 





7. Fall, A PAIR OF 


highly commended. Thyra of Seisdon was very highly com- 
mended in the open bitch class, and obtained also a reserve in 
the limit class, while in the novice bitch class she also gained 
a reserve, and in the maiden bitch class Sunshine of Seisdon 
was placed second. Thus, as we have said, everyone of Mr. 
Wrottesley’s dogs and bitches entered on this occasion “ caught 
the judge’s eye,” and that in the face of strong competition. 





SEHISDON GREAT 





SEIGNIOR AND THYRA 


7ZYPICAL HEADS. .» 
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the information that coffee could be obtained at a tolerably clean 
Albergo. It was no good abusing the guide, for he had already 
collapsed in a heap on the step, and only the top of his diminished 
head was to be seen. As it was, too, pouring in buckets and 
Girgenti was even further off than it had been when we had 
started in the morning and Corleone was obviously a fairy city, 
attainable only by those with sufficient faith to remove the 
mountains behind which it was hidden, there was nothing to do 
but to return to Palermo. As a matter of fact, at that moment 
we would have returned to England if an opportunity in the 
shape of a train had presented itself. 


DANES. 


This Surrey 
Dog Show is one 
ot the most popu- 
lar fixtures in the 
South of England, 
the entries _ this 
year numbering 
1.600. The venue 
of .the show. has, 
perhaps, much to 
do with its popu- 
larity. It is held 
in the Old Deer 
Park, so that the 
visitor is not only 
sure of seeing some 
of the best dogs in 
the country, but 
has the opportu 
nity of visiting 
one of the most 
charming beauty 
spots within many 
miles of the 
metropolis. The 
lover of the Great 
Copyright Dane may see a 

goodly array otf 
his favourites benched, as some of the best dogs of the breed 
compete year by year at this show. The origin of the 
Great Dane is obscure, and all research has only resulted 
in speculative theories. Its antiquity, however, cannot be 
questioned. A breed very much like it was known to the 
Egyptians, and representations of it are to be found on some of 


WITH THEIR OWNER. 





Copyright 


their ancient monuments. It has been regarded for many years 
as the national breed of Germany. The Fatherland has many 
breeds of large dogs, among which are the Saufanger, Ulmer 
Dogge, Rothweiler, Metzinghund and the Great Dane. At the 
close of the war in 1870, when national feeling was running 
high, the German apologists, who were anxious to distinguish 
one of these large varieties as the national breed, renamed the 
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Great Dane Deutsche Dogge. It is 
about thirty-five years since the breed 
was Introduced into this country, and for 
some time it was called the boarhound, 
or German mastiff. Of late years it has 
grown very much in public favour, and 
promises to become the most popular of 
all the large breeds. Some ot the finest 
Great Danes in the world are to be 
found in English kennels. The names 
of Redgrave, Eccleshall, Stapleton, St. 
Austell, Athens and Looseberry call up 
memories of dogs of outstanding merit. 
A kennel which is, perhaps, not as dis- 
tinguished as some of these, but which 
promises to be so in the near future, is 
that of Seisdon, owned by the Hon. W. 
B. Wrottesley. It is only a few years 
since this kennel was established. It 
was, to use Mr. Wrottesley’s own words, 
in 1903 that he took the Great Dane 
fever, and the symptoms have been 
developing ever since. At Cruft’s Show 
in 1904 he exhibited his first Great 
Dane, which won first in the maiden 
class under Mr. Joachim. Mr. Wrot- 
tesley has bred largely, his ambition 
being to breed all his own winners. In 
this respect he has had considerable 
success, among the number being 
Seignior of Seisdon, Songstress of Seis- 
don, Sunshine of Seisdon, Senator of 
Seisdon, Cynthia of Seisdon, Saturn of 
Seisdon, Sandboy of Seisdon, Paufigars, 
etc. Mr. Wrottesley is an ardent ex- 
hibitor, but prefers to show only where 
the competition is likely to be keen. 
Consequently, his dogs are rarely seen 
except at the principal shows. He has 
good reason to be pleased with his 
success. Many of the coveted things of 
the prize-list have fallen to his share; 
among them are tlie silver challenge cup 
at the Hastings show offered by the 
Great Dane Club for the best fawn of 
either sex, and at the same show the 
silver cup for the best puppy bred by 
the exhibitor. At Reading he won the 
silver challenge cup for the best puppy 
bred by the exhibitor. At Aston he 
was awarded the trophy which he 
prizes perhaps more than all—the large 
bronze medallion offered by the Berlin 
Deutscher Doggen Club for the Great 
Dane with the best head and expression 
in the show. The owner of the Seisdon 
kennels has not often officiated in the 
capacity of a judge, but when he has 
done so his awards have given general 
satisfaction. Mr. Wrottesley is very 
enthusiastic about his hobby, and _ his 
interest in the Great Dane is shared by 
his sister, the Hon. Evelyn Wrottesley. 
It is no breach of confidence to say that 
itis likely that at no distant date Miss 
Wrottesley will enter the ranks of Great 
Dane exhibitors. The probability is 
that she will join her brcther, and the 
Seisdon dogs will be exhibited under 
their joint names. 

The best bitch in the Seisdon 
kennels is Thyra of Seisdon. In colour 
she is a beautiful harlequin. Her pedi- 
gree is of the best, owning, as she does, 
Champion Soris of Stapleton for her sire 
and Thylia of Seisdon as her dam. She 
was bred by Mrs. Sparks. Her head is 
as near perfection as one may hope to 
see, and she has, perhaps, the best front 
of any Great Dane now being exhibited. 
Added to these qualities she has beauti- 
ful, well-carried ears and an alert expres- 
sion. She is a natural “shower,” and 
when standing before the judge seems to 
ask for ali she gets. Given the chance, and 
a fair amount of good fortune, she should 
yet wear the coveted prefix of champion. 
There is time for this honour to 
come to her, as she is only three years 
old. She has always been shown 
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the b \ ul has tl 
ing awar er it: Crystal 
Palace ‘cond maiden, first puppy; 
Ne Cro third novice, first puppy ; 
Cruit's: third open, third limit, second 
ice, third junior; Derby: secon! 
imit, second n e: Finsbury Park 
t, first novice; Hastings: 
nit, first novice; Reading: 
third open; Botanic Gardens: third 
open, econd limit, second novice; 
becker nN: econd novice; South- 
mpton: third open, second novice, ete. 
n er good quality bitch is Cora ot 
i n) She by Champion Vicer Vv 
of Redgrave it of Lass of Redgrave, 
1 was also bred by Mrs. Sparks. In 
ir she is e of the most beautiful 
arlequins now being shown. She ts 
ster in Liood to the tate champions 
Lor ind Superba of Stapleton. In 
eral appearance he strongly re 
embles tl latter. She is a_ perfect 


mover, and has a plendid head and 
nile her ear carriage 1s periect. 


lo see thi brite ears is to realise 
hat the breed his gained by the 
tholishing of the cruel practice of crop 
ping. Her neck and front are good. 7. Fai 
She has plenty of bone and has the 
ippearance of great staying power. Being only two years old, 
she is not yet at her best. She has not often been shown, but 
has been in the money on each occasion. Her début was made 
at Cruft’s, when e won third maiden, first puppy. At 
St. Albans, under Mr. E. |. Bean, she won second open, second 
mit, second novice, second puppy; and at Sevenoaks, under the 


ime judge, she won first maiden, third novice; at Harpenden, 
under Mr. L. |. Ching, she was awarded third limit, second 
novice; at Staine Mr. Ching placed her second open, second 
imit; at Orpington, Mr. Gresham gave her second limit, first 
vice, first maiden; at Eastbourne, Mr. Leadbeater put her 
it the head of the novice class; at New Cross, she won third 


limit, second novice. She is now coming into splendid form, 
ind is sure to add many prizes to her list at the coming summer 
shows. 

\ very usetul bitch is Ursula of Seisdon. She is by 
Senator of Seisdon out of Ingleborg, and was bred by Mr. Stubbs. 
In colour e isa very rich fawn, a trifle small, perhaps, in size, 


but full of quality. She has only been shown once, at New Cross, 
vhen, though only seven months old, she won third in the puppy 
class. A young bitch of great promise is Sunshine of Seisdon. 
Her sire is Champion Verlst of Redgrave and her dam Sylvia 
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of Seisdon. She was bred in the Seisdon kennels, and her 
master has great expectations of her future. She is full of 
type and owns a beautiful head, while her body is of the 
best. For a puppy of ten months old she is wonderfully 
grown, and is as_ typical a specimen as could well be 
found of a breed of dogs that has not been too productive of 
animals of her class. 
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Among the dogs, pride of place in his owner's allection, 
if not in the kennel, must be given to Merlin of Stapleton. He 
is very highly bred, being by Champion Viceroy of Redgrave 
(Champion Hannibal of Redgrave out of Champion Valen ‘ine of 
Redgrave) out of Lass of Redgrave (Champion Lord Ronald of 
Redgrave out of Champion Lot of Redgrave). He is over six 
years old and the greyness of his muzzle shows the marks of time; 
still, he retains much of his excellence, and his great bone, fine 
shoulders and good head give some idea of the beautiful dog he 
must have been when in his prime. He has been removed from 
the kennels and now lives in the house —the constant companion 
of his master. The best dog Mr. Wrottesley is now exhibiting 
is Seignior of Seisdon. He is by Figaro of St. Austell out of 
Thyra of Seisdon, and is home bred. In colour he is a sound 
black without any suspicion of rustiness. He is one of the 
tallest Great Danes at present being shown. His head is a 
study, his front faultless. He has a long clean neck and a good 
tail, which le carries perfectly. As a show dog he has brought 
much honour to his kennel, and among his wins are included 
Sevenoaks: third open, third novice; Harpenden: first any 
variety, first puppy ; Hemel Hempstead: third novice, third 
puppy: Aston: second novice, second puppy; Orpington: 
first limit, first puppy; Eastbourne: 
second limit, first puppy; Newcastle: 
second open, first limit; New Cross: 
first limit; Birmingham: third open, 
second limit, first junior, etc. <A very 
creditable record for a dog under two 
years old. This dog is a_ standing 
protest against the decision of the 
Kennel Club to exclude the Great Dane 
from the list of sporting dogs. He has 
the keenness of nose of a bloodhound, 
and will track his master great distances; 
indeed, he has all the instincts and 
qualifications of a sporting dog. Among 
the other Danes at Seisdon is Song 
stress of Seisdon, a good useful dark 
brindle, by Merlin of Stapleton out of 
Pandora of Lockerbie. She is a home 
bred one, and has never been exhibited. 
She is kept for brood purposes, and 
is now engaged in nursing a fine 
litter of seven by Lord Roy. There 
are also a promising Harlequin pup 
and other young stock which in the 
future will keep up the reputation of 
the Seisdon Kennels. Mr. Wrottesley’s 
place at Apsley End is an ideal spot 
for the pursuit of his hobby. The 
kennels (which were built to his own 

Copyright. design) are large and well planned. 

They stand on the hillside in a large 

paddock where the dogs exercise. A corridor runs down 
the centre, on the right of which are sleeping apartments 
and on the left the runs. At the far end, detached from 
the main building but approached by a covered way, is the 
cook - house, fitted with modern appliances for preparing 
the food. Mr. Wrottesley is fortunate in his kennelman, 
Lawrence, who is only second to his master in his devotion 
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to his charges, while Mrs. Lawrence seems to vie with which cannot fail to delight a dog-lover. The writer will have 
her husband in the interest she takes in their master’s long and pleasant memories of its owner’s kindness and 


favourites. A visit to the Seisdon Kennel is something courtesy. li. Boyvcorr Ovppy. 


ON THE GREEN. 
Epirep By Horack HutcHinson. 





THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 

F it were not for the long wait on the third tee, and the 
somewhat long distance from the course at which accommo- 
dation is to be found for the players, what an ideal links 
St. George’s would be for the amateur championship! 
For witnessing the event it is quite ideal; there are so 

many points of view from which most of the play of several 
holes is visible, and I can speak of this from personal 
experience, for the very first round, with Mr. Stanley Froy, was 
fatal to my own chances—a fatality to be ascribed to the fact 
that he played well and I| played badly, which is often the true 
explanation of a deleat, though others are frequently given. 
The best, by far, of the important matches of the first day was 
Mr. Lincoln’s with Mr. Gilles. The latter, by fine golf, was 
three up at the ninth green, yet the former won at the nineteenth 
hole, where the latter found the bunker, but no satisfactory way 
out of it. 

Only those—about half the total field—who did not have 
the luck to draw byes in the first round, played on this first day, 
the Monday, and only one 
round was played by each 
pair; but on the second 
day it was strenuous work 
from early morn to dewy 
eve, the first couple starting 
at 9.15 and the last at 
4.55 according to pro- 
yrainme, considerably 
later, by the clock. A 
few dropped out, some 
lucky men getting into 
the third heat without a 
match; but never, since 
St. Andrew gave us golf, 
did he give us such a 
dramatic entertainment in 
the game as in that second 
day’s play this year. In 
the first place it saw all 
the former champions 
abolished, exterminated, so 
that even at that early 
stage it was demonstrated 
that there would be a new 
holder of the title. Mr. 
Pollock very _ brilliantly 
rattled out Mr. Ball, who, 
after playing a round like 
his old self at its very best, 
putted in this match like his 
old selfat its worst. Then 
Mr. Bell, who went so near 
to beating Mr. Ball last 
year, knocked Mr. Laidlay MR. & A. 
outof time, and Mr. Balfour- 

Melville, after losing every one of the first seven holes, was 
beaten on the last green by Mr. Cuthbert Smith. Mr. Hutchings 
was beaten by an oid foe, Mr. W. E. Fairlie, so of former 
champions the tale is soon told. - But to do justice to the won- 
derful matches which were played would need reams of paper and 
the pen of inspiration. There was Mr. Ferrier-Kerr, four down 
with six to go against Mr. Lincoln, yet halving the round and 
being beaten only at the nineteenth hole. The number of 
matches which required the playing of extra holes was wonderful, 
and many of them went far; but that which went the 
farthest of all, and the farthest ever known, was that of Mr, 
Palmer and Mr. Munn, the Irishman, the former (runner-up last 
year) winning only at the twenty-eighth hole; that is to say, 
after nine extra holes had been halved successively. Men should 
have nerves of steel, or none at all, for such performances 
as this. Yet, after all, I do not know that the work of 
Mr. Doleman, seventy-two years of age—no less—was not 
most wonderful of all, for he took that long-shooting 
gunner, Captain Hambro, all the way to the seventeenth 
hole before the latter beat him—two and one. He belongs to 
the generation of poor “Old Tom,” though his junior by a 
decade or so. On such a course as St. George’s especially—a 
young man’s course if ever there was one—this is extraordinary. 
The weather, to mention a subject which has some effect on the 








LASSEN 


enjoyment of golf, was just about as perfect for the meeting this 
year as it was abominable at St. Andrews last spring. On the 
Wednesday a light breeze came from the sea, tempering the 
heat, which had been rather oppressive on the Tuesday morning. 
It was a pity to find Mr. Ball gone. In his previous matches, 
before he fell to Mr. Pollock, he had seemed to me to have more 
of the fire and dash that marked his game between the eighties and 
nineties than | have ever seen since; he had recovered strokes 
which seemed lost to him in the interval—long low shots, both 
with wood and ir n, right up to the hole, rising a little at the 
end of their flight and falling like stones. With his exit, 
Mr. Graham’s prospects looked as bright as anyone's, though 
he has failed us so often in these tourneys that it was hard to 
have true faith in him. He hada stout man, Mr. Gallagher, to 
play on the Thursday morning. Mr. Gallagher was said to have 
vone off his game a trifle since he left St. Andrews and went into 
Lord Dudley’s service, and certainly Mr. Graham never seemed 
to feel him dangerous. Mr. Doherty, with that admirable gift 
for games which made him so good at lawn tennis, has been 
improving at golf very 
fast indeed. He caught 
Mr. Martin Smith on an 
off day and took full advan- 
tage of it. In the afternoon, 
meeting Mr. Graham, it 
seemed to finish bim when 
he lobbed the ball into the 
net atthe Maiden. He was 
never troublesome again. 
It was the missing of short 
putts by Mr. Ranson, a 
tault to which he is not 
given, that presented Mr. 
Bishop with his match and 
let him into the last eight. 
Mr. Taylorand Mr. Palmer 
halved their round, and 
when they started off again 
we quite expected of the 
latter that he would take 
the match to the tenth 
green again; but he did 
not play either the nine- 
teenth or twentieth hole 
well, and Mr. Taylor, after 
failing in a putt to finish 
him at the former, did 
what was wanted at the 
next. Mr. Colt beat first 

: Mr. Lyon, the Canadian, 
A ENE GAG aes and then Mr. Ajitken. 
; Mr. Fowler, after a very 
hard match, which he 


TAKES HIS LINE. won at the twenty-first 


hole, with Mr. Fairlie, was 
beaten by Mr. Lassen in the afternoon. Mr. Angus Hambro 
was “dormy two” on Mr. Mellin, but ‘*dormy” has no 
significance in these fights to a finish. Mr. Hambro took five 
strokes apiece to the last two and first two holes, Mr. Mellin 
winning both the former and halving bot! the latter. Then, at 
the third, Mr. Mellin, virtually home in one, had a good three, 
and so won the match. It has to be said that he laid Mr. 
Hambro three stymies on the way out. Mr. Pollock and Mr. 
Dick had a great match in the afternoon. The latter led most 
of the way, but they finished the round all square, halved the next 
hole in four, and it was a slightly mishit tee shot at the twentieth 
hole finding the bunker that practically finished Mr. Pollock. He 
had done great work, had knocked out Mr. Ball and revenged 
his defeat by Mr. Andrew in the International. Great work, too, 
had been done by Mr. Lincoln, and no man can keep at it for 
ever at full stretch. He fell to Mr. Murray in the morning 
round, and in the afternoon Mr. Darwin beat Mr. Murray and 
avenged him. And that is the true but altogether inadequate 
account of the third day, reducing the field to eight. 

Now there were two men, all this while, who had not been 
enough noticed. One was Mr. Lassen, the other Mr. Taylor. 
Both had been meeting good men, and neither bad been in a 
tight place at all until Mr. Taylor so hardly won his tie with 
Mr. Palmer. Both had stout men to play on the morning of the 











last day but one, which was a difficult day for golf, because of 
a strong wind oif the sea. Mr. Tavlor had Mr. Colt to meet, 
and both played well, but Mr. Taylor the better of the 
two, laying a hot out of a bunker stone dead at the 
sixieenth hole, and so winning a hele he looked Ike losing; 


but yet he won finally only at the nineteenth hole. Mr. 
Lassen had to play Mr. Mellin, and chiefly by the accura 


of his putting he eemed to hold the match in hand 
throughout. Mr. Graham found a foe to draw him out in 
Mr. Bishop, who also putted as if the inspiration was upon him. 
This match Mr. Graham won only by holing rather a long 
putt——his second on the round; but he had missed several short 
one n the eighteenth green. Meanwhile, Mr. Dick, though 
two down to Mr. Darwin at the seventh hole, squared the 
match at the turn and fairly beat him in the driving, coming 
home. ‘Therefore at luncheon, when mer are loquacious, the 
chance for the final were discussed freely on the assumption 
that it would bring Mr. Graham and Mr. Dick into collision. 
Ihe result showed hew little the wisest know of the golfing 
uture, Already there had been some witness to that in the 
ad fact that of the four men last left in only one had 
been picked for either International team. Better golf in 


the windy weather could not well have been played than 
that which Mr. Laylor showed to Mr. Graham, and the 
iter, with the = strain tell on him as it always does, 


ng 
lost holes in the short game, which we have come to expect of 
im in a tight match in this championship, and also went off 
his driving, which we do not expect Thus it was that 
Mr. laylor was four up, with three to play, and that business 
was concluded. I do not think that Mr. Lassen played quite 
as high-class golf all round as Mr. Taylor, but it was good 
enough, and his putting was even better. Mr. Dick played 
well, too. and stuck to him hard; but Mr. Lassen took the 
thirteenth hole and the fifteenth (Mr. Dick's only failures) in five 
each, and giving nothing away at the next two, which he did in 
three and four (at the former both pl iyers had a putt for two), 


won a fine match on the seventeenth green. The final story 
may be, and must be, told in few words. The weather was 
not quite as bad as for the finals of 1g07 and 1g06, and that is 


about the best one could say for it. Both men started well, but 
then the wind began to knock them about—Mr. Taylor rather 
more badly than Mr. Lassen, the latter keeping the accuracy of 
his putting, which the other seemed to have lost, so that by the 
end of the first round Mr. Lassen was two up. In the afternoon 
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MR. FJ. GRAHAM, FUN... WISHES 1T WAS MEDAL PLAY. 


Mr. Lassen won the first two holes in four apiece, and as the 
match proceeded all the features of the morning’s golf were 
repeated in a more emphatic form. Mr. Lassea kept up his 
Travis-like putting, and drove into the wind with much more 
power than Mr. ‘Taylor, and thus eventually won the champion- 
ship for the year on the twelfth green—an unforeseen conclusion! 


rue Dearu or **OLp Tom ” 
rilE world moves so very quickly that it is to be feared that the name 
of **Old Tom Morris” is Lut a name and little more to the majority of golfers 
to-day; but it is certain that there were many of the rather older competitors 


in the amateur championship upon whom was forced the feeling that a gloom 
had been thrown over the affair by the news of the old man’s death in the 
morning papers just before the first championship round commenced. | 
remember that in the ten years or so after 1883, when I was a great deal at 
St. Andrews, the dear old man (for whom nobody could fail to feel affection if 
they once knew his simple and courteous ways) had a kind of rejuvenescence 
of his game and was playing in fine style, so that we had many a good match. 
His achievements have been told so often (recently and most fully by De 
W. W. Tulloch in his ** Life of Old Tom Morris”) that to repeat them would 
only be wearisome. His death came in the end by accident (he had been 
very tottery in his gait for some while past), and was not the ideally 
peaceful end which should have been the crown of a life so blamelessly 
spent, and the occasion of so much cheerfulness and goodwill to others; 
but, at least, it is a comfort to think that it was without ail pain; and, alter 
all, his life was done, his term of service, as well as most of |.is capacity for 
enjoyment, over. ‘* Lightly lie the turf above thee, kind and gentle Thomas 
Morris,” we may well wish him, paraphrasing a great cricketer’s elegy, 
when he is laid beside his brilliant son, who died so long before him, within 


ig 
the ruined walls of the grand cathedral, 
Furur® ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 

Not yet, at any rate, is any change to be made in the conditions of the 
amateur championship. Do we see in the decision reached at the recent 
meeting of the delegates a trace of ‘the old Parlamentary hand”? for we 
know that Mr. Eric Hlambro, lately M.P., was in the chair, and we under- 
stand that a committee is to be, or has been, appointed to report on the 
matter to the next meeting of delegates, which will not be held till a 
twelvemonth is past These are methods very familiar to the Legislature 
for hanging up a vexed question until the vexation is passed away. But 
golf is a serious subject, not to be treated with the like levity. For the 
present we are as we were, and neither Ireland nor the West Country is to 
see the amateur championship ; and as for De: 1], with Sandwich alreacy an 
arena, how the amateur championship can be claimed for a green next doot 
to it is extraordinary. As well Troon in addition to Prestwick, or the new 
course at St. Andrews as well as the old. The committee, as we understand, 
is to Le composed ot a representative from each of the clubs on whose course 
the amateur championship is played now, with the addition ‘of a representa- 
tive of the ancient wisdom of the Royal Blackheath Club—a clever device to 
make the balance of representation «qual between England and Scotland. 

THe ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE St. GeorGeE’s Cup 

Perhaps it is a little ungracious to criticise any of the arrangements at 
Sandwich, when the St. George’s Golf Club had so very much to arrange, 
and arranged most things so very well; but surely it was not quite right that 
one or two pairs should start for the St. George's Cup before the first time 
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allotte | by ballot. As a rule, by the seasi le, the wind is farless fresh in the being three holes up. 


In the afternoon the match was a fairly goo] ding- 
morning and in the evening than in the middle of the day; and though we 


dong one, but mainly remarkable for the long putts and run-ups that Jones 


can only grumble at large when the ordeal by ballot gives us ill-treatment, was enab'e! to get down. Varidon missed a 2ft. putt for a three at the third 
we really have someone definite to grumble at when ill-treated by this hole, and Massy won the sixth with a putt of royds. But little spurts of 
permission for some to start outside the times which the ballot assigns. fine play on the part of Massy and Varlon were not gool enough to keep 
Again, it would have been kinder—would have given a better chance to their opponents in check, with the result that Braid and Jones won rather 
those whom the first day’s ballot compelled to start at a time which precludes easily by six and five to play. 

the possibility of luncheon and sends them out in what is gen-rally the 

windiest and most sunshiny part of the day—iad a second ballot for starting A SEVENTY-TWO-HOLE MATCH. 

on the second day been taken. Instead, the unfortunate victim of such a a : ’ ; 
time as 12 35, to which the present amateur champion was conlemned, had One half of pea of those interesting ns ind hom a professional 
to endure the same evil fate on both days of competition alike. It seems agentes for 425 i side has been pl ryed between P, Rainfor lof Liangammarch 
atieas band Wells and Tom Ball of West Lancashire. It is, perhaps, owing to the fact 


7 = that Rainford was playing on his home green, unfamiliar in its details to his 
THe “Croguer” PurrinG . fro : 
opponent, that he is enabled to start the secon! half of the match with a 


An appeal has been made to us by a corre-pondent to “take a strong lead of eight holes over Ball. He was round the eighteen holes in the 





line” with regard to the ** croquet mallet” putting which seems to be coming morning in the very fine score of 70 (37 out and 33 in) against 82 
into some vogue. He instances Mr. Lawford, the sometime !awn tennis by Ball (39 out and 43 in), and at the close of the morning round Ball 
champion, and Mr. Marshall Hall, the lawver, as flagrant ‘* croquet players” was nine down Setter golf was seen in the afternoon, Ball being round 
with the golf ball on the putting green, and suggests that the “*St. Andrews in 72 to Rainford’, 73, with the result that the first-named was able only 
authorities,” by which name the Rules of Golf Committee are no doubt meant, tu reduce his opponent’s lead by one hole The second half of the match 
should interfere to check the practice. is to be played on the West Lanca- 
Perhaps it is desiable that the shire green; but it is obvious that 


practice should be checked, but is the unless Rainford *‘ cracks” in his game 


checking possible? It implies not somewhat seriously he should be able 


only legisla‘ion in regard to the fashion to finish with at least a half of his 


of the club, but also legislation as to present lead, 


» fashion of using it. The first is ; 
the fash g DUNCAN IN Goov FormM. 
within practical politics, and the Rules 


of Golf Committee themselves have George Duncan of the Hanger 


already moved a step or two in the Hill Club visited his native city of 
direction of standardising the club Aberdeen the other day to play an 
(which is what it amounts to), by ruling 


off the links one or two abnormal in- 


exhibition match with Archie Simpson, 
the professional at Balgownie, over the 
struments which have been submitted course of the Balnagask Club on the 
to them But when it comes to levis- outskirts of the city, The Balnagask 
lation as to the way in which a man 


is to handle and swing his club, it 


course Is a hilly, pasture piece of land, 
from which fine views of the sea and 
becomes rather more delicate, and in- the country can be enjoyed; but some 
of itis on the rough side for the best 
golf, At any rate 


troduces an interference with the liberty 
of the golfing subject which we can , it is more like the 
perhaps hardly brook, And I am 


afraid, moreover, that in making the 


quality of course found at Hanger 
Hill and elsewhere in London, and 
appeal by any channel in which I per- aiferent im texture and feature from 
sonally am to be encountered, the the very fine seaside course, with crisp 


applicant has brought his case to the sancy lies, on the Royal Aberdeen 


Wrong advocate, for I have, without course at Balgownie. Duncan would 
shame, to confess myself a recent con- thus have a pull over Simpson 
vert to something very much like the Fi hemes in play ng from the heavier grassy 

a ; ; lies, apart also from the advantage 


croquet-goif heresy, for I putt with a ' l= 
weapon which I call the ‘right-hand 


putter,” the right hand doing almost 


in years that he is but twenty-five 
and Simpson is forty-two, A high 
wind was biowing, and throughout 
Duncan played brilliant golf. Of the 
first nine holes he lost but one through 


all the work, and the stroke is really 
much more of a croquet stroke than a 
golf stroke After all, is not putting 
. i *( | . | wf s 

very much like croquet? H. G. H. a pulled drive His driving and short 
game wore alike exceedinely accurate 
Phree up at the ninth, he lost the 
. e , tenth, and then won seven consecutive 
Nuw CiLup AT SToke Park , 

holes, finishing the first half of the match 
Arrangements are being made to 


take Stoke Park, near Slough, for the 


nine up. There was a slight improve- 
ment in Simpson’s play in the afternoon, 
purposes of a golf club. The amount but with Aberlonian tenacity Duncan 
of land available will admit of two {ull- insisted upon finishing the match by ten 
length courses being laid out, and as and nine to play, or, counting the bye, 
the turf is old and well preserved, for fourteen holes over the day’s play. As 
herds of deer have roamed over it pro- 


an illustration of the hard physique of 
bably for many generations, it ought to 





this young man, it should be men- 
‘ts Beo\l 7 ? 


yield an extremely good fairway and tioned that he travelled from London 





putting greens for the game. The soil Cri, all through the night, arriving in 
is gravel, and the general lie of the land Anpre,, Aberdeen a few hours before this 
makes it readily adaptable for variety ’ exhibition match with Simpson. Two 
in golf. The “mansion house will in hours after the play was over, Duncan 
all probability be converted into a club- was in the train homeward bound to 
house de /uxe, for its amenities are MR. C. E. DICK. keep an engagement next morning at 
rich and rare, beyond the average his own course at Faling. So that he 
surroundings of club-houses, in the lovely old gardens and the magnificent traveled 1,260 miles and played brilliant golf without being in bed for two 
views to be enjoyed of the country all around. The course is ten minutes’ nights. Such a player as this is evidently endowe! with nerves of steel, and 
drive from Slough railway station, which can be reached from Paddington in a toughness of physique which ought to carry him far on the road to golfing 
twenty-three minutes, The intention of the promoters is to make the golf club success, 

a select one socially, and the subscription will be, therefore, in all probability Tue Purrer MATCH. 


a fairly higa :. 
a Duncan apparently likes to flitten out his opponents bevond all hope o 


THe PROFESSIONALS AT PLAY. 


redemption when he has the chance. Last week in this column there was a 
Wuile the amateurs have been unusually busy, a goo! many of the brief chronicle of the result of the first half of the home anc home match 
professionals have been hard at work keeping their hands in. One of the between Duncan and Kitchen of Bournemouth, each player using a putter only 
Most interesting recent gatherings was the play at Wimbledon Park among It should be explained, however, that while Dincin played with the normal 
Massy, Braid, Jones and Vardon. A thirty-six-hole four-ball foursome had putter of the orthodox brand, Kitchen of Bournemouth was armed with a 
been arranged, Massy and Vardon against Braid and Jones. The sunny club of the ** Simpiex ” hammer-headed variety, and that stymies were barred 
warm weather brought a large gathering of spe-tators to see the match, but D incan came away from Bournemouth with a lead of five holes on the thirty- 
probably most attention was focussed upon Massy as being the ieast known six holes plued, and at Hanger Hill he steadily forged ahead and won by 
and the least familiar player among us in these general tournaments of his fourteen up and twelve to play. Anyone who has seen a wry-necked iron 
professional brethren. In the first nine holes of the foursome, Brai! and putter wielded by a player like Duncan will reaiise the enormous distances 
Jones secured the first two holes in three and four, largely owing to the very to whicn a ball can be driven with it off the tee. Mr. Charles Ilutchings, 
fine putting of the Wimbledon Park professional. But Massy was also for example, can drive a ball off the tee with his little iron putter further than 
putting well, with the resuit that at the turn the match was squared, many of our best cleek players, and certainly quite as far as many a brassie 
Coming home, howeve., Braid and Jones again showed their superiority, shot. Kitchen, therefore, must really have been outplayed all the way through 
chiefly on the putting green, and the first half of the match ended with their in the unequal contest, 
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Pun CUAMPIONS AT FULWELL Piaces in Essex, Suffolk and Yorkshire are having little bits of what the golfe; 
Massy, J. Ga Fulwell, Taylor and Braid took part in a tourna- would call good links land eaten cut of them by the sea. I can remember 
ment on this Middl < green a few days ago In the stroke competition that in the early days of Cromer golf we used to tee on the edge of the cliff 
Massy cam it the winner with the good score of 74, Gaudin second with coming home, and later I have seen the tees on which we once all merrily 
7Oa I ra Braid each 77 Braid played the best long game of the stood lying below us half down the cliff, to be soon eventually dissolved by 
and, re strokes tuan were either needful or usual with him on the pulveriving of the booming winter sea-storm Chere always seemed to be 
the puttir reens la r, too, missed some chances at the hole side, and a danger of the famous ninth hole at Brancaster sharing a similar fate either 
he ha seen in steadier driving form Ine chief feature of the play from the winds or the waves, and in order to protect the seaward side of 
was the brilliant recoveries by Massy out of the rough into which he sliced ** Mount Ingleby” there was a good deal of wattling done. Felixstowe has 
with his drives ri four-ball foursome in the afternoon, with Braid and also had its threatening moments from the encroachments of the sea; but 
Taylor against Massy and Gaudin, began by the first-named couple asserting happily, so far, the coast erosion by the sea has done no great ur permanent 
r superiority at the opening holes and maintaining a slight lead until the damase to our golf links 
close, They w the mat by three and two to play, fue HappiInGronsuike LINKs. 
BRAID, VARDON AND MASSY AT ROTHESAY. Cne of the golfer’s safeguards in respect of sea erosion is that in the 
Mur 1 volf is spreadi ¢ [he above professionals played at the majority of cases the links by the sea consist of land and sand-dunes that 
ing ceremony the new eighteen-hole municipal course at Rothesay on have been voluntarily given up by the sea and from the neighbourhood of 
Saturda I'he cours: was laid out by Ben Sayers, and a purse of £50 had which it has long since retreated. The danger of being engulfed, therefore, 
been subscribed for a four-ball foursome among these players. Mr. Norman is not likely to recur for the span of a few yenerations. The best golfing 
Lamont, MP. leclaring the course open, said that he did not know the land in the country is, perhaps, that on the Haddingtonshire coast embracing 
fler . there was anv, “‘ between a brassie and a stymie,” and a local Dunbar, North Berwick, Gullane and Abderlady. <A report was published the 
ailie por nied the hon, member with a silver-mounted cleek, with which he other day containing information to be submitted to the Royal Commission 
rove off tl first ball There is no virtue, however, ia even a member ol on Coast Erosion as to the effects of the sea on this strip of golfing land, 
Parliament revealing his unnecessary ignorance in a lame attempt to be In one parish below Dunbar, Mrs. Hlamilton Ogilvy’s estate has been 
humorous A large crowd of spectators assembled to see the four professionals enriched by the addition of thirty acres of blown sand and red soil. A 
Ay. Braid and Vardon were two up at the luncheon interval, finally portion of Belhaven sands is now left high and dry, and grass seeds are 
winning on t y's play by one hole up beginning to grow, though in and near the town of Dunbar the sea has made 
Sea Erosion AND Gor LINKS some inroads. At North Berwick it is stated that ‘‘there is a slight 
r iject of coast erosion through the ceaseless gnawing of the sea tendency to erosion on the links to the west of North Berwick,” while on the 
s one which appeals to the interest of every golfer Che curious physical eastern portion of the links the ravages of the sea have been hindered by the 
igency in th isposition of the earth’s crust which causes the coast-line to laving down of soil and the erection of a sleeper fence. There has been no 
be depre ! in one district and raised in another, must always be a source erosion at Luffiness, but between Kilspindie and Port Seton sea erosion ha 
of anxiety to those who dwell within the sound of the sea waves A vast been at work. A large sum has been spent by Lord Wemyss in erecting a 
deal of eviden is at present being gathered by a Parliamentary enquiry in sea wall for about 200yds. to protect the Kilspindie link-, ** which otherwise 
respect of the ravages of the sea in eating away the softest and most exposed would have been seriously damaged, and possibly washed away altogether,” 
bits of the ‘ \ en the coast lying between tne mouth of the Lord Wemyss and other landed proprietors have estate maps which show 
Tham uv] the estuary of the Firth of Forth is undergoing a constant that ther: was no sea erosion between 1804 and 1892. The encroachment of 
change of upheaval, depression and eventual disappearance among the waves, the sea has begun on the east coast since the last-named cate. A. J. BR 
bs PONDENC 
CORRESPOND ae 
PROPERTY IN FRANCI as, given a doubtful fish, he said the only infallible test was an examina 
lo uke Eprrok or **Counrry Lire.” |} tion of the genitalia and ovaries. I do not see how this can be 
Sik,—-For some little time I have been thinking of acquiring a small estate done without killing the fish, and this one wishes to avoid doing. In a 
on the Mediterra in, but Lo am frequently told that there are practical and letter to the same paper, the week after the article appeared, Sir HI. Maxwell 
gal ditheult in the way of an Englishman holding property in France. said that it is no uncommon occurrence to find river lice in the gills of fish, 
Pernaps some of your readers mig :t be able to tell me if such is the case, running up at the back end, that have been some time in the river. Lately 
ind, if so, what is their nature PROVENCI I lanied a fish about glb, He took me in a rapid stream, fought well, was 
silvery in sheen—perhaps a bit too much so—well proportioned, scales firm, 
bhRESH-RUN SALMON OR WELL-MENDED KELTS >? vent closed, looked a fresh-run fish, except there were no sea lice. On 
[To tHe Eprror or * Counrry Lire.” ]} examining his gills I found river lice, so I returned him The river I got 
Sik,—-In your ** Country Notes” of last week I see a referenc: to the illegal him in is a late one, few fish running up till the nets are off; but this year 
killing of kelts You say: ** There ought not to be a possibility of this the netting has been bought up, and we are in hopes that their removal 
difference of opinion as to the distinction between a kelt and a soun/ fish.” may allow fish to come up earlier. —PUZZLED. 
I wish you would give an infallible test how to so distinguish them [The writer of the note referred to, who is a well-known sportsman, 
An article appeared in a contemporary a short time ago in which the writer makes the following comment: ** We speak with deference, in face of the 
professed to solve the difficulty, but it left one just as puzzled as before, facts stated and views quoted by our correspondent, but we have always 
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understood the signs accepted by the 
gillie to be a sufficient indication of 
the kelt, however well meaded. 
These are the distension and the dull 
coloration of the vent. We cannot 
say that this is an unfailing test, for 
that would be claiming proof for a 
negative statement, which is always a 
rash claim; but at least we have never 
known it fail. Ancther way, if neces- 
sary, is to leave the fish for a minute 
or two on the bank. A kelt, though 
silvery when first taken from the 
water, in many instances loses the 





bright look and becomes quite dull 
after only a minute’s exposure, which 
will do the fish no permanent harm if 
returned to the river.”—Ep. ] 


THREE FRIENDLY FOLK. 
{To tHE Eprror. } 
Sirk,—The photograph accompany- 
ing this is not intended to show that 
the village farmer ploughs with the 
highest class of Shire horse; but 
these animals in their quiet and stead- 
fast demeanour almost suggest that 
they are aware of the friendly part 
they play inthe great work of supplying 
man and beast with sustenance during 
the long winter days, when they are 
neither called upon to draw the 
plough nor to pull the grain-laden cart. 
It is not given to us to understand 
the psychology of what we call the 
dumb animals, nor do we know how 
far they are conscious of the part they 
play in aiding the arduous tasks ol 
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men, The war-horse loves the battle, 
and why should not the homely cart- 
horse love the arable field ?>—F. A. 


A WILD WATER GARDEN. 
[To THE Eprior. } 

Sir,—lI send you herewith a photo- 
graph to illustrate the beauty of 
Nature’s water garden on June Ist. 
The stream itself sso pretty as it *‘ser- 
pentines” between its flowery banks 
that the picture speaks for itself, but 
the wealth of flowers, and particularly 
those which the country fo.k call 
oxeyes, is a testimony tec the great 
swiftness with which Nature made 
amends for an inclement April by 
sending us one of those Mays which 
might have inspired the poems of 
Dan Chavcer and his contemporaries. 


—A. T. 





VARIATION IN TIE GROWTII 
OF TULIPS. 

[To tHe Eprior,) 
Sir,—Although I have never seen 
tulip Ophir d’Or produce bulblets as 
mentioned in your correspondent’s 
letter of the 30th ult. some varieties 
are very prone to do so. The tulip 
named Mrs. Moan frequently pro- 
duces large bulblets in the axils of 
the leaves, and, if these are removed 
when the foliage dies away, they will 
be quite suitable for planting in the 
usual way in the autumn and will 
soon reach flowering size It is quite 
characteristic of some tulips to pro- +: Shei 
duce two and sometimes three flowers 
on one stem, La Tulip Noire, Coronation Scarlet and the species known 
respectively as Persica and Preestans being examples. Besides these, other 
varieties occasionally behave in a similar manner. The explanation generally 
given is that the bulbs have in the previous season been so well grown 
and ripened that they possess an extra amount of vigour, this superfluous 
energy beirg used in the production of two flowers to one stem. Possibly 
if more were known regarding the history of tulips we should find that 
varieties which vary in this way have descended from species in which the 
feature is characteristic. —F. W. Hl. 

[To rue Eprrokx or ** Country Lireé.”)} 
Sir,—The development which your correspondent mentions as taking place 
among his Ophir d’Or tulips has also occurred with my cottage tulip Mrs, 
Moon”; but the bulb formed on one of them is much larger than a thumb- 
nail, being, in fact, of a quite respectable size. Another plant has, like his, 
two flowers on one stem; but the second one is not full-sized. —C. A. CLost. 


AN INTERESTING DUEL. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ** Country LiFe.” ) 
Sir,—Two Sundays ago my cat (a young and fierce one) was sleeping demurely 
on the lawn, when suddenly a missel-thrush swooped down on her from a 
neighbouring cedar, gave her a violent peck and on into another tree 
opposite, all on the wing. Twice I saw the cat snatch a mouthful of 
feathers, and twice she sought refuge under a large peony bush. Once the 
bird knocked the cat head over heels. In fact, the cat’s life seemed such a 
misery to her that she retired indoors for a while.; This continued off and 
on from three o’clock till dusk. I must have witnessed from thirty to forty 
dives at her. I thought, perhaps, this strange combat might interest some 
of your readers. —WILLIAM A. WA‘1Ts. 
ee 
PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE, 
[To THe Epiror or ‘*Country LiFK.”| 

Sir,—In answer to “E. S. P.’s” ‘*Bullfinch Trapping,” may I be allowed 
space to give a recipe to prevent bullfinches eating any kind of buds, and I 
think most of your bird-lovers will agree that prevention is better than cure. 
The following will make the buds so nasty that neither bullfinches nor anything 
else will touch them: A bucketful of scalding water, one or two handfuls of 
quicklime, half a pint of paraffin and a large lump of dripping. Mix well, and 
before it is cold syringe the fruit trees with it from all points of the compass. 
Growing cold at once, the mixture will adhere to the twigs and buds, and the 
rain will not wash it eff, owing to the grease in the composition.—T. S, 
HANKINS. 





THE S.P.W.B. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ** Counrry Lirt.”] 
Sir,—Miss Emily Whitfield, in alluding to my letter of May gth, adds, 
** At the same time, he admits that the society is crippled for want of funds.” 
I have yet to learn that the poveriy I “admit” and the incompetence with 
which she charges the society are synonymous, It must be evident to all 
member ” in 


‘ 


your readers that your correspondent does not use the word ‘ 
its ordinary sense. A member is one who contributes annually towards 
the funds of the society. This, of course, is a purely voluntary act, 
and the RS.P.B. can no more compel an individual to become a 
member tian can a hospital compel persons to send in  subscrip- 
tions, no matter how sorely it may stand in need of funds. If by 
““member” Emily Woitfield means what we call a ‘* watcher,” 
a person paid by the society to see that the law is enforced, will she 
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suggest some method of raising the funds necessary for the maintenance of 
such an army as she (and we) would like to raise ? Your correspondent 
repeats the statement that the society “fis not an active one,” but offers no 
proof to show that she knows anything at all about its working, or that she 
has takcn the slightest trouble to inform herself on this point. If, out of the 
“many 5§3.” she professes her willingness to spend in the cause, she will 
contribute one to become a member, she will receive documentary proof that 
will enlighten her on the subject of the work being done by the society. 
Her refusal to render aid in the way of a subscription until she feels sure of a 
** visible result,” is much the same as capitalists refusing to take up the stock 
of a new company until it has paid a substantial dividend. —C. B. Ricker. 


WHO IS THE CULPRIT? 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lirk.”} 
Sik,—I should be glad to know if it is really a fact that sparrows break 





and suck the eggs of iarge birds like blackbirds and thrushes. I cannot 
believe it; but all our nests have come to grief this year from some cause 
The last was a blackbird’s nest which was built within a yard of the ground 
in some undergrowth of an old ilex tree. She was sitting on five eggs when 
I saw her. It is true we have magpies, but I thought they only attacked 
young birds. My gardener says he saw sparrows pull the nest of a small bird 
to pieces in a low hedge close to one of the hot-houses. —C. W. 


A PLAGUE OF **BLACKBEETLES.” 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lirk.”] 
Sir,——** Beetawline” is a paste which gets rid of them entirely and can be 
procused at Whiteley’s.—M. F. B, 


[To THE Epiror or ** Counrry Lirk.”] 
Sir,—During last autumn I practically cleared a house of cockroaches where 


they swarmed, @.¢., only one or two have been seen this year so far, My 
servants gathered the dead ones up in shovelfuls and burnt them. At first 
the traps were filed to overflowing, so that the beetles could walk out rhe 


fellowing remedies will suffice, but they should be changed at intervals: 
Keating’s powder, the *‘ Demon” beetle-trap, plaster of Paris well mixed 
with flour; but, above all, ‘* Blattis,” to be obtained at Is. 3d. upwards from 
Howarth and Fair, 471, Crooksmoor, Sheflield.—G. 1. C 
{To tHe Epivok or ** Counrry Lire,” | 

Sik,—I can recommend an efficacious remedy for the plague of “ black- 
beetles” mentioned by your correspondent ** Distracted Housekeeper,” if, 
as I conclude, she means *‘ cockroaches,” the disgusting insects which infest 
our houses, This remedy is ordinary powdered borax, which can be bought 
by the pound for a few pence at the Stores or any cheap chemisi’s. This 
white powder should be strewed around the holes and over the 
floors and shelves wherever the cockroaches are known to convregate, 
particularly near any sinks or water taps in kitchen or scullery, as 
cockroaches always flock to the water, If this strewing of borax is 
persevered in every night for two or three weeks the cockroaches will 
disappear. We live in a flat near London which we have occupied 
now for four years, When we first went there the cockroaches swarmed 
in the kitchen and precincts, and we were particularly disgusted, as we 
had signed our lease before we knew of their existence. An appeal 
to our landlord elicited a polite reply which, epitomised, was that 
** Keating’s Powder and patience would exterminate them.” These combined 
virtues, however, had little or no effect, and we enquired among our friends 
for antidotes, hearing of several, including basins of fluic’s used as pitfalls and 
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rowed to my hiding-place, viz, the boat F filled with litter, and 
when I had prepared my camera for action was covered with litter by 
the boatman, who then left for the shore In about 15min. the grebe 
turned to her nest, and, having waited until she was settled, I exposed 
I now found that [I had made a fatal mistake —I had 

lain down in the bows of the boat, while my camera was over 
the stern, thus 

making it impossible 

for me to reach it, to 

change the plate and 

so to make another 

exposure, I there. 

fore tried to Irighten 

the grebe oft her nest, 

without her discover. 

ing the fact that I was 

in the boat. I was 

now given an extra- 

ordinary example of 

the apparent fearless- 

ness of a very shy 

} as regards 

alarming noises of 

which she could not 

see the cause; for, 

although [I held forth 

in my best imitation 

of feline music, and 

at last, to see how 

much she would 

wiah Bines - . stand, hooted and 
whistled, that bird 

refused to leave her 

nest unt! I unfortu- 

nately put my foot 

through the covering 

of litter, when the 

bird disappeared from her nest lhe a flash; indeed, she was so alarmed tnat 
this class of p ‘ , and during course G she did not even wait to cover her eggs.” On the next day, although I 
rreat many thir | um not lik to forget waited for three hours, she did not put in an appearance; and fearing 
r places himself the future chicks if she kept away from the nest for the same 
The next day I rt of time the day following, I left her, to forget her fright, 
, for a week. When I visited her again | was 
to mike several time exposures with the 

‘nt shutter camera, and one of the 

resulting photographs is enclosed. During 

the cours: of the week I made several ex- 

pesures with my fast shutter of the bird un- 

covering her eves before sitting on them. I 

also tried ret a study of her leaving her 

nest, but in every case she managed to 

move her head I have watched these birds 

many times on fine spring evenings, with their 

rufts fla-Ling golden in the sunlight as they swim 

gracefuliy to and fro on the peaceful broad ; 

sometimes the cocks chase one another while 

their lady-loves look on, at other times dive 

and come to the surface again in wholly 

unexpected places, especially on the approach 

of danger in the shape of a boat. I-have seen 

four or five pairs, before building has begun in 

earnest, go off together on an expedition to a 

neighbeuring broad, returning at sunset to their 

old haunts. The grebe jealously guards a 

Certain rea round her nest, and woe betide the 

cvot or moorhen which trespasses on this for- 

bilden ground. She drives them off with much 

nvise and splashing, and is a veritable tyrant 

in the small bay or sheltered corner of which 

she has decided to take posscssion for her 


spring residence W. L. T. Fisuer, 





